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Hotes. 
PRINCEPS OF HERMAS, ETC.: 
ET TRIUM SPIRI- 


THE EDITIO 
LIBER TRIUM VIRORUM 
TUALIUM VIRGINUM. 


This curious volume was printed by Henry 
Stephen at Paris in 1513, and has, I believe, never 


been fully described. It contains twelve leaves 
of preliminary matter, and 190 of text. The size 
is small folio. The title-page exhibits six pic- 
torial representations of the authors, whose works 
are included in the volume, viz. Hermas, Ugue- 
tinus, F. Robertus, Hildegardis, Elizabeth, and 
Mechtildis. The work is wholly in Latin, and 
is remarkable on several accounts. It contains 
the first edition of the Latin version of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. Dibdin Fabricius names 

“but no such work appears in the Life, or 
in the list of that printer's (II. Stephen's) work, 
by Maittaire, and Panzer has not recorded the 
volume.” He adds in a note that Ittigius men- 
tions this edition. The work is therefore doubt- 
less one of some rarity, and it may be as well to 
record its positive existence, and to hazard a 
conjecture as to the cause of its almost complete 
disappearance. 

The dedication is by Jacob Faber, who I take 
to be the well-known , Se obus Faber Stapulensis, 
or Jacques le Fevre, equally famous for his learn- 
ing, and the troubles brought upon him by his 


says 
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suspected heresies. We 
him the editorship of the book. The text of 
Hermas is valuable, as exhibiting numerous read- 
ings which differ from such modern editions as 
I have Hlermas is followed | ya brief 
7 iston by Uguetinus, who is described as a monk 
Metz, the object being the condemnation of 
crn sins. Of this writer I can obtain no 
farther information. Very scanty also are the 
details which I can obtain respecting the third 
author in the book, Robert, a monk of the Domi- 
nican order, who lived at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and must not be confounded with ano- 
ther famous Robert, who, at a later date, was so 
fearless and powerful preacher, and known as 
Robert Carraccioli or de Licio ( for. 1480). Our 
Robert deals in visions and prophecies, denouncing 
the vices and crimes of the popes and clergy, and 
threatening them with the vengeance of heaven. 
None of the reformers exceeded the violence of 
language employed by Friar Robert in 1291, and 
none of them claimed to speak as he did by direct 
inspiration. His book consists of two parts, —a 
Book of discourses of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
a Book of visions which the Lord gave his ser- 
vant to Popes, prel ites, princes, and peo- 
ples fall alike under his chastisement. The fourth 
author is St. Hildegard, who belongs to the 
twelfth century, and whose renown during her 
lifetime was so great as to win her the favour of 
several popes in The book here 
printed is a long series of visions under the title 
and contains very much to wonder 
at, whether considered as a divine revelation 
or a woman's composition At the Council of 
Treves, in 1148, Bernard of Clairvaux endorsed 
her claims to inspiration, and Pope Eugenius ITI. 
authorised and encouraged her by a special epistle 
to utter and to write whatever the Holy Ghost re- 
vealed to her. The fifth author is Elizabeth, who 
also flourished in the diocese of Treves about 1152 
Here are five books, four of which are chiefly 
visions, and the fifth letters; a sixth is added by 
her brother Egbert. The perusal of this work 
would be a rare treat for those who are curious in 
such matters, as it is a marvellous specimen of 
mental hallucination and credulity. Neverthe- 
boldly condemns the vices of the times, 
both in men and women; towards the latter she 
is very severe, especially for tight lacing (strie- 
stimenti), and for arrogantia crinalis operi= 
menti. Whether this latter means crinoline or 
something very different can hardly be proved by 
the words. Our sixth author is Mechtildis, who 
is supposed have died about ap. 1290. The 
’ ascribed to her is that here printed, 
Spiritual Grace,” Somme 

of fancies, which it is ne dless to 


may fairly ascribe to 


access to, 


see, 


succession, 


of Scivias, 


k Ss she 


tura v 


work 
‘ Revelations, or 
tion ot all sorts 
enumerate. 
Such is the volume before me, the rarity of 
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which, I suppose, is not owing to the change of 
popular tastes, inasmuch as there always has been 
a great love of the marvellous among clergy as 
well as laity ; and some of the contents of this 
work have been often printed. The true reason 
why this edition has been, as it appears to me, 
suppressed, is the presence in it of Friar Robert's 
animadversions. ‘This is the fly in the ointment 
which would ensure dislike. I know not whether 
the book appears in any of the Indexes Expurga- 
torii and Prohibitorum. But this would not be 
requisite to secure it opposition and distrust ; it 
carries with it its own condemnation. The out- 
break of the Reformation would render such a 
production doubly dangerous, and no doubt 
every endeavour would be put forth to repress it. 
To this circumstance we owe the almost complete 
extinction of the first edition of the Latin version 
of Hermas— a work of undoubted antiquity, what- 
ever value may be put upon it by a rigidly scien- 
tific criticism. B. H. C. 





TRANSPOSITION, 

It is, I think, a most just remark of Mr. Bran- 
dreth, in his curious edition of the Jliad, that no 
liberty is so lawful to an editor as that of trans- 
position. He has himself used it, sometimes to 
the great improvement of the text; and I met 
with, not long since, but unluckily neglected to 
note it, a line in one of the chorusses of /s- 
chylus where a simple transposition restores the 


metre, and yet no one of the editors seems to | 


have observed it. It is, in fact, one of the very 
last remedies that an editor thinks of having re- 
course to. 


is in the worst condition of almost any of our old 
poets, all the appliances of criticism should be 
used to educe his true meaning and to restore the 
harmony of his verse. I will, therefore, give a 
couple of instances of the use that may be made 
of transposition for this purpose. 
To begin with the metre. 
more inharmonious than 
“ Well-fitted in arts, glorious in arms.” 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act 11. Se. 1. 


Can anything be 


But transpose 
“In arts well-fitted, glorious in arms, 
and what is more harmonious ? 
Again, a la Steevens : — 
“ If the first that did th’ edict infringe.” 
Measure for Measure, Act II. Se. 2. 
is mere prose; but transpose, and see the effect ! 
“ If the first that the edict did infringe.” 
I could give many more, but let these suffice. 
Then for the sense. Is not the following pure 
nonsense ? 
sa : ‘ ° ° Waving thy head, 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 





Now humble as the ripest mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling: or say to them.” 
Coriolanus, Act IIL. Sc. 2. 
Now read the second line thus: 
“ Often thus; which correcting thy stout heart,” 


and omit the or in the last line, and see if the 
assage does not acquire sense—for the first time 
in its life. The or was, as is so frequently the 
case, put in by the printer to try to remedy the 
confusion he had introduced. 
Again : 
“ And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifice for a point, as subtle 
As Ariachne’s broken woof, to enter.” 
Troilus and Cress., Act V. Se. 2. 
A point as subtle as a broken woof! and 
Ariachne written by one so well read in Golding’s 
Ovid! 
Let us apply the talisman of transposition : 
“ And yet the spacious breadth of this division, 
As subtle as Arachne’s broken woof, 
Admits no orifice for a point to enter.” 
Subtle is the Latin subtilis, “ fine-spun ;” and 
he says “ broken woof” probably because Minerva 
tore Arachne’s web to pieces. The printer intro- 


duced Ariachne to complete the metre. 


Tuos. Kereuttey. 





TOMBSTONES, EPITAPHS, ETC. 
Tombstones in their varied forms have recently 
undergone a searching investigation into their 
history, formation, and materials. But of the 
one very common alike in England, France, and 
Belgium, made rectangular on one side and 


—s : | aslant on the other, reducing the width at the 
As our great poet is Shakspeare, and as his text | 





foot about five or six inches less than at the 
head, very few remarks have been made, and 
probably no attempt to explain the significant 
distinction. They are rarely, if ever, inscribed or 
indented with crosses or inlaid with brasses; the 
surface is always flat, but the sides are occasion- 
ally moulded with projections and cavities. It 
is most desirable to ascertain whether the inclined 
line is always on the left, or, in military language, 
on the sword side, or if pastoral, what is thereby 
signified. 

Boutell, the most searching of the recent au- 
thors upon the subject, at p. 9. of his Christian 
Monuments, says: “ But in some examples the ta- 
pering form is found to have been produced by a 
slope on one side only, the other being worked at 
right angles at both ends of the coffin.” To this 
suggestion the following foot-note is appended : 
“These were evidently designed to be placed in 
immediate connexion with one of the walls of the 
church.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive one of the 
leading principles of Egyptian architecture would 
have been intruded upon the Gothic style, and for 
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a purpose so thoroughly insignificant, without some 
hitherto unexplained bearing, and that the com- 
mon deformity should have spread over so fair a 
portion of Europe. That they were destined to 
cover the remains of priests not in full orders, is 
a problem that has been proposed, but on what 
authority is not stated. 

The only variety known to exist is in the size: 
one in the very beautiful porch to Beccles church, 
and another in the church of Burgh St. Peter in 
Norfolk, are reduced to the usual proportions of 
tombstones over children to those over adults. 
It only remains to be added they are most gene- 
rally found at the different entrance doors of 
churches. H. D’Aveney. 


Exine, NEAR Soutnampton. — The following 
epitaph appears on a monument in the parish 
church of Eling, near Southampton. It may re- 
commend itself to some by its elegant Latinity, to 
some by the tenderness of its sentiment, and to 
others by its being (perhaps) the composition of 
Dr. Warton, once the eminent head-master of 
Wincheste? College. Query, did he write it ? 

“M. S. 
Susanne Serle, obt 15 die Novembris 
tat. 30, a.p. 1753. 
Conjux chara vale tibi Maritus 
Iloc pono memori manu Sepulchrum : 
At quales lachrymas Tibi rependam, 
Dum tristi recolo Susanna mente, 
Quam fido fueras amore Conjux ; 
{(Juam constans, Animo neque impotente, 
Tardam sustuleras manere mortem, 
Me spectans placidis supremum Ocellis! 
Quod si pro Meritis vel ipse flerem, 
Quo fletu tua te relicta Proles, 
Mature nimis ah relicta Proles, 
Proles parvula, rite te sequetur 
Custodem, Sociam, Ducem, Parentem! 
Sed quorsum lachryme? valeto rare 
Exemplum pietatis, O Susanna.” 
J.0.B. 


Loughborough. 


Pamrots. — Being in Belbroughton church- 
yard, Worcestershire, the other day, I transcribed 
the following lines from a tombstone to the me- 
mory of Richard Philpots, of the Bell Inn, Bell 
End, who died in 1766 :— 

“To tell a merry or a wonderous tale 

Over a chearful glass of nappy Ale, 
In harmless mirth was his supreme delight, 
To please his Guests or Friends by Day or Night; 

But no fine tale, how well soever told, 

Could make the tyrant Death his stroak withold ; 

That fatal Stroak has laid him here in Dust, 

To rise again once more with Joy we trust.” 

On the upper portion of this Christian monu- 
ment are carved, in full relief, a punch-bowl, a 
flagon, and a bottle, emblems of the deceased's faith 
(I presume) and of those pots which Mr. Philpots 
a to fill. 

ear to this is a fine tombstone to the me- 
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| those of the lady’s birth and death. 


mory of Paradise Buckler (who died in 1815), the 
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daughter of a gipsy king. The pomp that at- 
tended her funeral is well remembered by many 
of the inhabitants. I have heard one of my rela- 
tives say that the gipsies borrowed from her a 
dozen of the finest damask napkins (for the coffin 
handles) — none but those of the very best quality 
being accepted for the purpose—and that they 
were duly returned, beautifully “got up” and 
scented. The king and his family were encamped 
in a lane near to my relative’s house, and his 
daughter (a young girl of fifteen) died in the 
camp. Curupert Bepr. 


Rogerson. — The following is a copy of the 
inscription on a mural monument in the chancel 
of Denton church, co. Norfolk : — 

M. S. 
ROBERTUS ROGERSON, A.M. 
Nat. xviii. Cal. Jul, 1627. 
IIujus Ecclesia Curam, A.v. 1660, 
Suscepit, 
Quam plus Annos Liv. 
Sustinuit, 
Nec nisi cum vita, Senex 
Deposuit. 

Dextramque [sic] versus hujus ad muri Pedem 
Pulvis Futurus Pulveri immistus jacet. 
Jbi 
Longa post Divortia rejungitur 
Barbarx suze Benevolentissimx, 

Gul. Gooch de Metingham, Suff. Armig. Filisx 
Virginei 1637. 
Materni 1684. 

Ilis etiam et parentibus e prole sua duodena 

Bis quatucr condormientes accubant, 

Thomas 2 pi: 
Robertus § *"" 
Anna _ 
Elizabetha } Filix 

Soli e tot suis superstites 

H.M.P.P.P. 

Abi Lector et resipisce. 

Can anyone construe the line, “* Denate A° Par- 
tus,” &c.? I imagine the dates there given to be 
She would 
thus have been born ten years after her husband, 
and have died thirty years (“longa Divortia” before 
him. But Ido not see how to get this meaning out 
of the words, The register of the burials in the 
parish for the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is unfortunately wanting. I subjoin the 
arms of Rogerson and Gooch as they appear on the 
monument : — 

Rogerson: Azure a fess or between a fleur-de- 
lis in chief, and a mullet in base of the same. 

Gooch: Per pale argent and sable, a chevron 
between three dogs passant counterchanged, on a 
chief gules, three leopards’ heads or. 

Crest (of Rogerson): on a wreath a dexter 
hand couped at the wrist, in fess, proper, grasping 
a fleur-de-lis or. SELRACH. 


Denatzw A° Partus ! 


Curtovusty constructep Eprrarn.— ‘The con- 
struction of the following epitaph deviates suf- 
ficiently from the ordinary reading of such com- 
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positions to warrant the belief that it will be 
found deserving a column in “ N, & Q.” 

The difficulties, evidently designed to perplex, 
are not easily surmounted, from the tabular form 
being adopted; and the solution required is not 
to be obtained without more application than 
readers in general are willing to bestow upon such 
ae It has long been known in print * 

ut the circulation being confined oy to this 
locality, a more general diffusion may cause a 
farther and more satisfactory explanation than 
has been obtained within this immediate vic inity. 

To whatever merit the composer may aspire, 
his claim must in part rest upon the abbreviated 
construction, and of which he tenders to th 
reader, who is tacitly challenged to fathom the 
studied difliculties, a fair share, for making that 
intelligible which he has wri upped in the mazes of 
obscurity : — 


“Here lyeth William Tyler, of Geyton, Esq.; who 
died the 13. of Sept. 1657, in the 53 year of his age. 
* Est 


Hic Tumulus 


|} Ss f Animi 
Iudex rtis Non < Vitex Histori 
vial Virtutis. 
Illa Lec 


Saxum et 


aataen of 
‘— Mar- Octendunt slum « 


a i 
morea j Liber Vite. 
Cwtera Piget non Dici 
? Imitari, 
§ Carpere. 
Nam 
Vixit Bene 
le lps. 
fus Ri 
Major. 
Posuit ejus Uxor Maria.” 


Seu velis 


Lit 


Henry Daveney. | 


Brass Piate Inscairtion.—About three years 
ago I sent you a copy of the following inscription 
which I took from a brass plate fixed on one of 
the pillars in “ye Laye chapell” of St. Saviour's 
church, Southwark, but I fear it is mislaid : — 

Svsanna Barford departed this life the 20° of 
Avgvst, 1652, Aged 10 Yeares 13 Weekes, ru Non- 
svch of the World for piety and Vertve 
in soe tender veares, 
* And death and envve both must say twas fitt 

Her memory should thus in Brasse Bee Writt 

Here lyes interr’d within this bed of dvst 

A Virgin pure not stain’d by carnall lvst 

Such grace the King of Kings bestowed vpon ner 

That now she lives with him a Maid of noxnovr 





Her Stage was short, her thread was quickly spunn 

DrANNE out, and cutt, gott Heaven, her worke was 
done 

This worlde to her was but l play 

Shee came, and saw’t, dislik’t, and pass’d away.” 


[ vive it verbatim ef literatim as well as I can. 


Blomefield’s list. of Norfi tk; Geyton. 
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” 


Between the inscription and the verses is “cutt 
in the left side a death's head and cross-bones, 
and on the right a cross within square lines, with 
wings extended. It is very likely placed there 
for preservation. This Barford family must have 
been of some note in the parish in those days. 
Gerorce Luoyp. 
Dr. Brooxnann’s Errtraran. — Whether the 
epitaph, a copy of which I here send, be still 
existence, I know not; but it once had its place 
in the churchyard of St. Edward in Cambridg 
Cole, among his manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, has preserved a copy of it, and says it wa 
written by Dr. pentiny. 
‘ Tlic sepeliri voluit 
Johannes Brookbank, LL.D". 
Aule 8.S. Trinitatis Socius, 
Archidiaconi Eliensis Officialis, 
Dioceseos Dunelmensis Cancellarius. 
Ilumanitate, Integritate, Generositate conspicuus. 
Natus oppido Liverpool, denatus Cantab. 
A.D. mpce.xxiv. tatis LXXITL 
Per totam vitam YAPONOTHC,” 
. I.E. 
Motynevx. — Over the door of the _ boiling 
house of the sugar estate of “ Molyneux” in the 
Island of St. C hristopher i is amarble slab, on which 
is the inscription — 


| “(Quid censes munera Terre,” 
which I suppose intended to mean “ At what do 
| you reckon the crop?” Era B, 





| 

| A STORY OF A MERMAID. 

| The following curious story is related in a 
lively and agreeable work entitled A Tour to 
Milford Haven in the Year 1791, written in a 
series of letters by a lady of the name of Morgan, 
and published in London by John Stockdale in 
the year 1795. Mrs. Morgan appears to have 
been a lady of an elegant and cultivated mind, and 
to have mingk “l with the best society of Pem- 
brokeshire during her sojouri in what was then 
almost a terra incognita to an Englishwoman. In 
her forty-third letter, ade dressed to a lady, and lated 
IH: averfordwest, Sept. 22, Mrs. Morgan says: — 


‘If you delight in the marvellous, I shall now presen 

you wi ith a tale that is truly so; and yet, from the sim 

| ple and circumstantial manner ‘in which it was told by 
the person who believed he saw what is here related, 
one would almost be tempted to think there was some- 
thing more than imagination in it. However, I will 
make no comments upon the matter, but give it you 
exactly as I copied it from a paper lent me by a young 
lady who was educated under the celebrated Mrs. Moor 
} an i who has ac juired a taste for productions of the pev, 
and likewise for whatever may be deemed curious Mrs. 
M—— inquired of the gentleman who took down the 
| relation from the man’s own mouth, a p mys sician of the 
first respectability, what credit mizht be given to it. 


—— aaa 












* Hannah More? —J. l. P. 
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He said the man was of that integrity of character, and 
of such simplicity also, that it seemed diflicult to be- 
lieve he should be either able or willing to fabricate this 
wonderful tale. Farther the doctor was silent, and so 
am I. 

“Henry Reynolds, of Pennvhold, in the parish of Cas- 
tlemartin in the county of Pembroke, a simple farmer, 
and esteemed by all who knew him to be a truth-telling 
man, declares the following most extraordinary story to 
be an absolute fact, and is willing, in order to satisfy 
such as will not take his bare word for it, to swear to the 
truth of the same. He says he went one morning to the 
cliffs that bound his own lands, and form a bay near 
Linny Stack. From the eastern end of the same he 
saw, as he thought, a person bathing very near the 
western end, but appearing, from almost the middle up, 
above water. He, knowing the water to be deep in that 
place, was mu h surprized at it, and went along the 
cliffs, quite to the western end, to see what it was. As he 
got towards it, it appeared to him like a person sitting in 
atub. At last he got within ten or twelve vards of it, 
and found it then to be a creature much resembling a 
youth of sixteen or eighteen years of age, with a very 
white skin, sitting in an erect posture, having, from some- 
what about the middle, its body quite above the water ; 
and directly under the water there was a large brown 
substance, on which it seemed to float. The wind | 
perfectly calm, and the water quite clear, he could see 
distinctly, when the creature moved, that this substance 
was part of it. From the bottom there went down a tail 
much resembling that of a large Conger Eel. Its tail in 
deep water was straight downwards, but in shallow 
water it would turn it on one side, The tail was contin- 
ually moving in acircular manner. The form of its body 
and arms was entirely human, but its arms and hands 
seemed rather thick and short in proportion to its body. 
The form of the head, and all the features of the face, 
were human also; but the nose rose high between its 
eyes, Was pretty long, and seemed to terminate ve ry 
sharp. Its head was white like its body, without hair ; 
but from its forehead there arose a brownish substance, of 
three or four fingers’ breadth, which turned up over its 
head, and went down over its back, and reached quite into 
the water. This substance did not at all resemble hair, 
but was thin, compact, and flat, not much unlike a rib- 
bon. It did not adhere to the back part of its head, or 
neck, or back; for the creature lifted it up from its neck, 
and washed under it. It washed frequently under its 
arms and about its body; it swam about the bay, and 
particularly round a little rock which Reynolds was within 
ten ortwelve yards of. He staid about an hour looking at 
it. It was so near him, that he could perceive its motion 
through the water was very rapid; and that, when it 
turned, it put one hand into the water, and moved itself 
round very quickly. It never dipped under the water all 
the time he was looking at it. It looked attentively 
at him and the cliffs, and seemed to take great notice 
of the birds flying over its head. Its looks were wild 
and fierce; but it made no noise, nor did it grin, or in 
any way distort its face. When he left it, it was about 
an hundred yards from him; and when he returned with 
some others to look at it, it was gone. This account was 
taken down by Doctor George P of Prickerston, 
from the man’s own mouth, in presence of many people, 
about the latter end of December, 1782.” 








The physician who took down the foregoing 
statement from the mouth of the eyewitness, was 
George Phillips, M.D. of Haverfordwest, a gen- 
tleman of high social position. 
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UR CHASDIM AND FIRE WORSHIP. 

Jewish tradition asserts as a matter of fact that 
Abraham, upon the command of Nimrod, was 
thrown into a burning fiery furnace, without 
being injured by the flames. Traces of this le- 
gend are found in many of the Targums and Mi- 
drashim, the only point of difference among them 
being, whether this deliverance was wrought di- 
rectly by God or an angel; and, if by an angel, 
whether by Michael or Gabriel ? 

Jerome (quest. in Gen. xi, 28.) is acquainted 
with this legend, and even adds another tradition 
not known in the Midrashim, in which the age of 
Abraham at his departure from Haran is not to 
be reckoned from his birth, but from his deliver- 
ance out of the fiery furnace, considering him 
then as it were born again. Augustin also (De 
Civit. Dei, i. 16. e. 15.) me tions this tradition ; 
and the Syrian Christians appointed a day for the 
memorial of Abraham's deliverance out of the 
furnace. ‘The Koran (sect. xxi. xxix. xxxvii.) 
and several other Arabic historical and legen- 
dary books have this tradition, and some Karaitk 
writers even, though generally contradicting Rab- 
binical traditions and tales, have accepted it. 

Concerning the origin of this legend it is im- 
possible to speak authoritatively; we throw out 
one or two suggestions, and shall be glad to find 
others throw more light upon the subject. 

1. It is not improbable that the legend origin- 
ated in the literal translation of Gen. xv. 7., “1 
am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur (78, 





fire) of Chasdim.” The Mishna (Abot, v. 3.) 


enumerates ten temptations Abraham was ex- 
posed to, without mentioning them separately ; 
and its expositor R. Nathan mentions among the 
ten temptations that of Ur Chasdim, but does not 
say anything more in explanation of it. KR. Eli- 
ezer is the first who refers the second temptation 
to Abraham, ‘representing him to have been in- 
prisoned for ten years, then thrown into the fiery 
furnace, and at last delivered by the King of 
Glory (God), with which explanation a great 
number of Jewish rabbis in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries agree. 

2. The geographical situation of Ur Chasdim is 
not as yet ascertained: the LXX. and Josephus 
are at variance on this point, nor have the latest 
investigations led to a more positive result; and 
there is perhaps some plausibility in considering 
it to be a plain or province dedicated to fire and 
idol-worship. Now the plain in Dan. iii. 1., where 
upon Nebuchadnezzar’s command the monument 
was erected, and where the three young men were 
thrown into the fiery furnace and miraculously 
delivered, was called Ny Nyp3a. Concerning the 
situation of this plain also there are doubts ; while 
some seek it near Susiana, others think of homo- 
nymous cities westward of the Tigris and in 


Joun Payux Puisxirs. | Mesopotamia, but more likely it is the plain near 
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Babylon, called in Gen. xi. 12. nyp3, with which 
also the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 92. a) agrees. In a 
Greek translation at St. Mark's library, Venice, 
NVI MyPS is rendered ev wediw mpySews (in the 
plain of combustion), like 7 in Ezek, xxiv. 5., 
and 77), frequently mentioned in the Talmud. 
If we accept the etymology of 7) as contracted 
from the Aram. NWN I (of the fire), and take 
into consideration the narrative of the three men 
in Daniel who were thrown into the fire and deli- 
vered, we may be led to infer the same of Abra- 
ham, and to find an analogy in 8%; the more’ so 


as the belief might have spread, that the name of 


NVI NyPd originated from the custom to deliver 
over to the flames those that were opposed to idol- 
worship. 

3. One more hypothesis concerning )8 and the 
origin of the legend connected with it may be ad- 
vanced. Jewish interpreters already waver in 
the explanation of 18, some translate it by plain, 
light, mountain. Others combine the two last sig- 
nyjfications into mountain of light or fire, referring 
to Is. xxiv. 15. Now there existed among the 
Indians, Chaldeans, and Parsees, whose mythical 
ideas and religious systems were more or less akin 
to each other, a mountain of the gods, which was 
considered as the basis and principal seat of their 
worship, and on which to throne. Is. xiv. 13. 
represents the haughty Nebuchadnezzar. The 
Hindoos called that mountain, which was sur- 
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is called Henry Mildmay in Burke's Ext. and 


rounded by other smaller mountains dedicated to | 


the gods, Meru, the Persians Albordst or Tireh, 
and deemed it to be the residence of Ormuzd, the 
God of Light. If we look for the physical origin 
of the light and fire worship to the mountains of 
Medea, full of naphtha pits, the resin of which 
kindles so easily and blazes up into bright flames, 
and take into consideration the aflinities of 718 
(Ar. AN, north ; 77, mountain; WS, light; also 
cavern and pit, Is. xi. 8.), we are not far from the 
source and origin of the fire-worship. The pas- 
sage in Is. xxiv. 15., ONI, &ec., stands therefore 
in antithesis to O99 3, and may be interpreted, 
that as the worship of the true God had pene- 
trated the Western Isles, so 
mountains and clefts in the north-east, where 


also would the | 


the fire-worship (Ds) to which Nimrod was | 
addicted had its principal seat, not be left un- | 


affected. So that the fact that Abraham had 
wrested himself from this idolatry (the fire-wor- 


ship) and attained a knowledge of the true God) | 


embodied itself in the legend of a material deli- 
verance from fire. Juutius Kessier. 
187. Lee Bank, Birmingham. 


Hinor Notes. 


Errors 1x Mopern Books on tue Peerace.— 
Fitzwalter, The first Earl of Fitzwalter (er. 1730) 


| 


Dorm. Peerage, ed. 1831. Wis lordship’s name 
was “ Benjamin.” (Nicolas and Courthope's Hist. 
Peerage, p- 200.) 

Marlborough. Charles, second Duke of Marl- 
borough, was nominated, in 1758, Commander of 
the Land Forces in an expedition against the French 
colonies. (Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1841, 
p- 668.) It was against the coasts of France, and 
not against her colonies, that the expedition was 
directed. 

Vaughan. Under the title “ Lisburne” in the 
last-mentioned work (p. 623.) the Hon. John 
Vaughan is represented as having been colonel of 
the 4th regiment of foot. It ought to read “ 46th 
regiment.” 

Colville. David Lord Colville served in the 51st 
regiment from 1755 to 1782 (see Army Lists), 
and was on Gen. Gage's staff in New York in 
1766; yet there is no mention of him in those edi- 
tions of Burke or Debrett that I have seen. 

E. B. O'CALiAGnan. 

Albany, New York. 


Tue tate Doxe or Wetitneton. —I send an- 
other address to, and reply from, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, which I am induced to do, knowing 
the exertions which the present Duke of Welling- 
ton has been making to collect every waif and 
stray of his distinguished father’s writings :— 

“Sir, 

“ We the Citizens of Limerick, feeling in common with 
all his Majesty’s Subjects, the great and important value 
of the signal victory obtained over the French, at the 
battle of Vimiera, beg leave to convey to you with senti- 
ments of gratitude our admiration of that happy com- 
bination of gallantry and judgement displayed by you on 
that occasion. 

“ We congratulate the Empire at large upon this pre- 
sage of future triumphs: the battle of the 21st of August 
has left this most gratifying impression upon the minds 
of all persons that a British Army is invincible when led 
by a Commander who, like you, unites the qualities of 
coolness and promptitude. 

“ We rejoice that the result of the late enquiry has se- 
cured to you the establishment of that great character 
acquired by a succession of public services. 





“The above Address having been presented by Col. 
Vereker to Sir Arthur Wellesley, he was pleased to re- 
turn the following Answer: — 

“ Dublin Castle, Jan. 14, 1809. 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

“T am much obliged to you for the kindness which you 
have manifested towards me in the handsome terms in 
which you have addressed me. 

“T] participate in your confidence in the discipline and 
gallantry of his Majesty’s troops; and I rejoice that 1 
should have been so fortunate at the head of a detach- 
ment of the army upon an occasion in which, by the 
conduct of the troops in the field, they augmented the 
confidence of their countrymen in their prowess, and in- 
creased the security of the country against the attempts 
of its inveterate and relentless enemy. 

“To the Citizens of Limerick.” 
W. J. Fivz-Parrics. 
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Greek Vases AND Lamps. — Millingen, in his 
Painted Greek Vases, London, 1822, at p. 67., 
gives a description of a vase with the following 
rare inscription: ASSTEAX ErPAYEN. Le also 
mentions that there are two more vases painted 
by the same artist. Now by comparison with a 
lamp in my possession, I can go farther than this, 
and show that the Greek potters were also some- 
times painters of pottery as well; for on this 
lamp, which is modelled in light red clay, ap- 
parently all handwork and not painted at all, 
there occurs the same name of Asteas, spelt in 
the same curious way, viz. with a double 3. This 
little lamp is very neatly made. On the top is 
the name and the not unfrequent symbol of a ser- 
pent coiling its tail with a branch of myrtle. On 
the bottom, scratched into the moist clay, are the 
letters ©: ¢. 1. What do they stand for? While I 
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am writing on the subject, I sheuld like to ask | 


whether the names at the bottom of Roman lamps 
refer to the potters or to the persons for whom 
they were made. J.C. J. 





Queries. 


Larrets.—Having been asked by a lady friend 
of mine what is the origin of the lappets which 
are an essential appendage to a lady’s court dress, 
I should feel much obliged if any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” can give me any information on 
the subject, and also how far back they can be 
traced as having been worn. EXcetsior. 


Sir Jonas Moorr.—In Murray's Handbook, 
Kent and Sussex, published in 1858, p. 10., it is 
stated, that “* the Observatory at Greenwich was 


erected in 1675, on the site of Duke Humphry’s | 


Tower, .... the remains of which were taken 
down by Charles IL.” 

It is not generally known whom the “ Merry 
Monarch” entrusted with the erection of this 
Observatory. Tradition has attributed it to Sir 
John Vanbrugh. The time is not so remote but 
that unquestionable evidence might be obtained 
to determine the matter, in which, perhaps, the 
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(as such he is celebrated in quaint old Pepys), 
but he acquired fame as an author, having pub- 
lished works on arithmetic, fortification, and artil- 
lery. In after time his work on Fortification 
does not seem to have been regarded with appre- 
ciation, as Horneck, in his Remarks on Fortificas 
tion, published in 1738, thus disparagingly alludes 
to it:—“ There is a small treatise, published in 
the name of Sir Jonas Moore, scarce worthy that 
great man’s character.” j 

From his vast knowledge of military science, 
and his well-known habits of industry and appli- 
cation, he was appointed by Charles II. to the 
office as Surveyor-general of the Ordnanee. He 
died on the 27th August, 1679, and his remains 
lie in the Tower Chapel. The marble tablet to 
his memory is set in the pillar, supporting the 
gallery, nearest the chancel. 

Captain Jonas Moore, supposed to be his grand- 
son, was killed at Carthagena in 1741, while 
serving as chief engineer at the siege. 

Is anything farther known of Sir Jonas Moore 
and his descendants ? M.S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 

[Sir Jonas Moore’s only son had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on him, and the reversion of his father’s 
place of Surveyor-general of the Ordnance; “ but,” adds 
Aubrey, “ Young Sir Jonas, when he is old, will never be 
old Sir Jonas, for all the Gazette's eulogie.” Mr. Potinger, 
old Sir Jonas’s son-in-law, was one of the editors of his 
Mathematical Works, 1681. An account of this respect- 
able mathematician will be found in Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict., a list of his works in Watt's Bibliotheca, and the 
inscription on his monument in the Gent. Mag. July, 
1817, p. 3. Among the Luttrell collection of broadsides 
in the British Museum is a folio sheet, entitled, “ To the 
Memory of my most Honoured Friend, Sir Jonas Moore, 
Knight, late Surveyor-general of His Majesty’s Ordnance 
and Armories,” a poetical elegy. ] 

DiscotourEpD Co1ns.—I should feel much obliged 
if any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” would kindly 
say the best way of restoring some silver coins 
forming part of a proof pattern set complete of 
the present reign ? They have become much tar- 


| nished, and nearly copper-colour, although great 


following extract from the epitaph to the memory | 


of Sir Jonas Moore in the Tower Chapel may 
somewhat assist : — 


“Et imprimis astronomiz et nautice artis fauteremh 
Beneficentissimum se prabuit ; 
Easque promovendi causa 
Epeculam Grenovicensem (jubente rege 
Exstrui curavit, 
Instrumentis idoneis locupletavit, 
F.itisque mathematicis operib; utilissimus 
Orbi inclaruit.” 


This clearly shows Sir Jonas Moore’s share in 
its ercetion, and how much the observatory was 
indebted to him for its first supply of instruments. 


Not only was Sir Jonas a great mathematician | 


care has been taken of them, and they are seldom 
removed from the ease in which they were pur- 
chased. What could have caused this? The case 
is lined at bottom with purple velvet and on the 
top with white satin, and it is on the side nearest 
the latter that they have become chiefly dis- 
coloured. My object is, if possible, to restore 


| them without injuring the freshness of the die. 
; 


BRISTOLIENSIS. 
Wa. Masox.— Mr. Holland, in his lives of 
The Poets of Yorkshire, notices a Wm. Mason, of 


| Guisborough, who died at the age of twenty-five, 


about the year 1840. An account of his life, 
written by Mr. J. W. Orde, was published in a 
local periodical at Stokesley. Can any one give 
any account of Mr, Mason’s poetical writings? X, 
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Curton or Leteuton Bromswoip: Extinct 
Barony. —Could you refer me to any work in 
which the descent of Sir Gervase Clifton, first 
and last Baron Clifton, is detailed ? 

Burke and other authorities simply state that 
he was descended from a branch of the Cliftons of 
Clifton. co. Notts, but do not trace the connexion. 

In the Visitation of Hunts, published by the 
Camden Society, the pedigree commences with 
the erandfather of the Baron, “ William Clifton, 
Esq., Customer of the city of London, a wealthy 
citizen who purchased lands in Somerset, temp. 
Hen. VIII.” Whose son was he ? 

C. J. Ronrnson, M.A. 

Quist, in personal names probably derived 
from locality, as Hasselquist, Lindquist, Zetter- 
quist. Qu. from hurst, 2 grove, or from hus, a 
hous I shall be glad of other examples. 

R. S. CHarnock. 

Excommunication.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents furnish me with instances of excom- 
munication from the Protestant Church in this 
country ? 

Gillingham, Kent. 


“Scrrrture Reriaron.” Who is the author of 
the following work ? 

“Scripture Religion: or, a Short View of the Faith 
and Practice of a ‘Trae Christian, as plainly laid down in 
the Holy Scriptures, and faithfully Taught in the Church 
of England, with suitable Devotions. By a Divine of the 
Church of England. The Second Edition. London: 
Printed for Anne Speed, at the ‘Three Crowns, over against 
Jonathan’s Cotfee-House in Exchange-Alley, in Cornhill. 
mpcevi. Price 3s.” 

Fronting this is a portrait of “the Most Re- 
verend Father in God, Sir Wm. Dawes, Bart., by 
Divine Providence Lord Abp. of York, Primate 
of England and Metropolitan.” This portrait 
could not have belonged originally to the work, 
since Sir W. Dawes was not translated to York 
before 1714. Ihave examined two or three full 
lists of Archbp. Dawes’s works, and have nowhere 
been able to find the above book mentioned. Is it 
a work of Dawes, or how can the omission be ac- 
counted for? I may add that there is bound up 
with it a work called The Principles of Deism, 
§c., in Two Dialogues between a Sceptic and a 
Deist, §c., 5th edition: London, Wm. Innys, at 
the West end of St. Paul's, mpcexxrx. Fronting 
this is a frontispiece, at the top of which is written, 
“to front the Duties of the Closet.” 
work of Abp. Dawes. J. A. STAVERTON. 


Booxs ror Mippre Crass Examinations. — 
What are the best books of reference for the 
higher geographical questions now set in the mi- 
litary, civil service, and middle-class examina- 
tions ? e.g. where can I find in a compendious 


form the products of each country of the world, | 


This was a | 


| ports and exports with the ports each article 


J. WILLtamson. | 


| to chance in the matter. 


issues from and arrives at—all this, pe rhaps, 
under the respective heads of coal, cotton, &c. ; 
the routes and lines of telegraph, &c.? Also, 
which are the two best physical geographies, the 
one for reference, the other for getting up. 

S. Ff. Creswett, 

The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 

KNIGHTS CREATED BY THE PrRetTenpDER. — 
Thirteeneknights are said to have been made by 
Charles Edward in the rebellion of 1745. Among 
these were, I believe,— 

Sir James Mackenzie, 

Sir Hector M‘Lean, 

Sir Wm. Gordon, 

Sir David Murray, 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Geo. Witherington, and 
Sir Wm. Dunbar. 


Who were the other six ? G. W. M. 


Diversity or PLan In THE MoNASTERIEs oF 
THE DIFFERENT Orpers. — Questions of far less 
interest than that proposed in the heading of this 
Query have been largely discussed in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” Will some person who has studied 
the question state the results of his reading 
amongst the early “ Regule” and “Statutes” of 
the different Orders ? I believe nothing was left 
A work on this subject, 
well illustrated by plans of existing monastic re- 
mains, would be a real boon to architectural 
students. If any such work exists it never ap- 
pears in our booksellers’ catalogues. 

JAMES GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 

“ Poor Bette.”—Who was she? The follow- 
ing interesting cutting is from an old newspaper 
of the year 1809 :— 

“ Some antient deeds, belonging to the Ormond family, 
of considerable importance, being supposed to remain in 
a subterraneous room, called the Evidence Chamber, in 
Ormond Castle, in the town of Kilkenny, which had not 
been explored in the memory of man, the law agent of 
the family (Mr. Skelton) proposed to descend into it, 
which he did with considerable difficulty, preceded by 
two chimney-sweeper boys with torches; after a close 
research he found an iron-bound oak trunk, in which 
many extraordinary papers were discovered, though not 
the records particularly sought for; amongst them were 
three in the handwriting of King James, some in that ot 
the Duke of Monmouth, and the then Duke of Ormond, 
and four from the celebrated Nell Gwynne, complaining 
of the non-payment of her court annuity; and several 
addressed to the Duke of Ormond, recommending the 
distressful situation of ‘ Poor BELLE’ to his serious con- 
sideration; but the family have no clue by which to trace 
who this unfortunate fair one was.” 

W. J. Firrz-Patrick. 


“ Turee Hunprep Letters.” — The following 
cutting is from a newspaper half a century old. 


the industrial occupations of the towns, the im- Who was “the venerable and distinguished Coun- 
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tess?” Is the book often met with? I do not 


remember to have ever seen it :— 








“In the press, and will jeeeeny be publishes n 
Numbers, Thre Hun lred Letters on the most - 
ing Subjects, containing a gre at Vari ty of entertaining 
Matter; written “by a late venerab le and distinguished 
Countess well known in the literary v meine matin 
her Kinswoman, the late Lac I rawley; a ”y Way 





of Appendix will also be published 100 hett rs on Mis 
ellaneous subjects, by a living che wacter, the daughter 
of the same vencrable Countess, the whole forming such 
a curious Collection, as has never before been offered t 


the Irish public.” 
W.d 
Worpswortu TRAVESTIE. years ag 
there appeared a parody on, or imitation of the 
Wordsworth poetry, comme neing in 
this str lin: 


— Some 


school of 


“Did you never hear the story 
Of the lady under the holly tree? 
It’s a sad tale, and will make you weep, 


It always does me. 


“ This lady had a little dog, 
One of King Charles’ breed, 
&e, &e. &c.” 
I particularly wish to know who was th 
of this poetic trifle, and where I can obtain a 
complete copy of the poem ? T. Uveues. 


Chester 


“ Supcepiuit,” its Etymortocy.—I should 
feel obliged if any of your learned contributors 
could inform me of the derivation of “ Sudged- 
luit,” the name of an old British town in North 
Lancashire, long since numbered with the past. 

FINLAYSON, 


Sm Joun Bowrtnc.—Can any of your readers 
tell us more than is told by himself of a Sir John 
Bowring, the companion of Charles the First in his 
Carisbrook Castle imprisonment, and who stood 
by him at the time of his execution ? Mr. Knight 
avers that had his counsels been listened to by 
the king, his majesty would have been rescued 
from his perils. He says he provided on more 
than one occasion for his master’s most urgent 
necessities several hundred pounds in gold, which 
he delivered into the king’s hands, and that in 
gratitude for the dangers he had incurred, and 
the services he had rendered, he was made a 
baronet ; but the patent (not being enrolled at the 


Heralds’ Office in consequence of f the troubles of 


the times), was eaten by mice, in its ple ace of con- 
cealment behind the wainseot. Sir John Bow- 
ring’s Narrative addressed to Charles the Second, 
was published in Miscellanies, Historical and Phi- 
blogical, (pp. 78—162), London, 1703, and was 
reprinted im the Harleian Collection. Mr. Knight 
belonged to the family of the Bowrings of Devon, 
who were settled for several centuries at Ben- 
ningsleigh. One of them, John Bowring, was 
Lent Reader in the Inner Temple in 1505, and 


» author | 
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afterwards Chief Justice « 
Ireland ( Orig ines Judicial 
of the 


f the Common Pleas in 
s, p. 215.), and another 
d a brass token, = the 


Same Name issu 


inscription, “ John Bowring, of Chumleigh, his 
| Ifpenny, 1670. INQUIRER. 


ie, Mar- 
quitted his native 
msequence of religious persecution, 
and entered the service of King William LIL., by 


Eart or Garway. — Henry de Mas 
quis of Ruvigny, in Pi 
country in ex 


} 
“ardy, 


whom he = created Viscount and Earl of Gal- 
way. ‘The Earl, who played a conspicuous part 
in his day, ‘ded 3rd September, 1720, when his 


N.& 
authority for his pedigree, or 


was ever married ? hi. 8. 


titles became extinct. Can any reader of “ 
().” refer me to any 


say whether he 





Queries with Answers. 


“ Sartroot Controversy.” —I have occasion- 
ally found allusion made to this Controversy. I 
guess it is something regarding heraldry or family 
history. Where can IL obtain information about 
it ? S. Wason. 

[In former times, as is well known, there was a marked 
and invidious subordination maintained among persons 

ulmitted to the same dinner table. <A large salt-cellar 
was usually = e od about the centre of a long table, the 
places - »ve which were assigne d to the guests of more 
: > th e be wr to de pe . i en ts, inferiors, and poor 

"He nee Dekker, in 2 Honest Whore, ex- 





“Plague him; set him below the salt, and let him not 
touch a bit, till every one has had his full cut.” 
Bis! p Hall, too, in his Byting Satires, 155° 
of some “ trencher-chapelaine” who w 

conditions: 
“ First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 
While his young maister lieth o’er his head; 
Second, that he do, upon no default, 


Never to sit above the salt 


, speaking 
ld stand to good 


11 





The Salt-foot controversy originated in two passages 
quoted from the Memorie of the Somerviiles, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
April, 1817. It appears that Somerville, laird of Drum, 
who wrote in the year 1679, has asserted in his account 
of his own family, that Sir Walter Stewart of Allanton, 
Knight, was, “from some antiquity, a fewar of the Karl 
of I'weddill’s in Auchtermuire, whose predecessors, until 
this man (Sir Walter), never came to sit above the sa/t-foot 
when at the Lord of Cambusnethen’s table—which for 
ordinary every Sabboth they dyned at, as did most of the 
honest men within the parish of any account.” (Memorie 
of the Som vervilles, ii, 594.) An assertion which he also 
makes when talking of his brother, Sir James Stewart of 
Kirkfield and Coltness, whom he styles “a gentleman of 
very mean familie upon Clyde, being brother-german to 
the goodman of Allentone (a fewar of the Earle of Twed- 
dill’s in Auchtermuire, within Cambusnethen parish), 
whose predecessors, before this man, never came to sit 
above the Laird of Cambusnethen’s salt-foot.” (Lbid., 
p. 380.) 

On the other hand, the Allantons stoutly maintain, that 
both Sir Walter’s immediate and more remote ancestry 
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were princely and baronial, forming “ one of the most 
ancient branches of the House of Stewart,” that had 
existed as a separate family for no less than five centu- 
ries, and directly asserted their claim by exhibiting a 
most splendid pedigree. 
“Strange! all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee!” 


But so it was: for the question being considered a fair 
topic of literary discussion for the pages of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, a series of articles appeared in the 
earlier numbers of that work, and were afterwards col- 
lected into a volume by Mr. J. Riddle, entitled The Salt- 
Foot Controversy, as it uppeared in Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
to which is added, A eply to the article published in 
No. 18. of that work; with other extracts, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing some Remarks on the present State of 
the Lyon Office. 8vo. 

The disputants in this solemn farce eventually came to 
blows. Early in May, 1818, one Mr. Douglas presented 
himself at the publisher's, with a new riding-whip in his 
hand, and in a loud voice inquired, “If Blackwood was 
within?” And being answered in the negative, was 
about to retire, when he met the worthy publisher at the 
door. Upon this Mr. Douglas, in the strength, length, 
and agility of his notable limbs, laid his whip about the 
shoulders of the unlucky proprietor of Muga, and in- 
stantly strode off without leaving his card. Mr. Black- 
wood instantly provided himself with a hazel sapling, and 
was determined to chastise the ruffian. Accordingly he 
and his friend James Hogg sallied forth, and found that 
Douglas had taken refuge in Mackay’s Hotel, and was to 
start for Glasgow by the 4 o'clock coach. On his appear- 
ance Mr. Blackwood sprung upon him with his stick, 
and, to use his own words, “ nothing short of a certificate 
from a respectable surgeon will convince those who wit- 
nessed the whole proceeding, that his arms and shoulders 
do not bear unequivocal marks of the severity of his 
punishment.” 

The account of this affray by the Ettrick Shepherd is 
so characteristic, that we give it in his own words ; — 

“ To the Editor of the ‘ Glasgow Chronicle.’ 

“ Sin, — A copy of the Glasgow Chronicle has just been 
handed to me, in which I observe a paragraph concerning 
Mr. Blackwood, and ‘a gentleman from Glasgow,’ which I 
declare to be manifestly false. The paragraph must have 
been written by that said gentleman himself, as no other spec- 
tator could possibly have given such astatement. Among 
other matters, he says that Mr. B. was ‘accompanied by 
a man having the appearance of a shop-porter.’ He is ‘a 
gentleman from Glasgow,’ and I am ‘a man having the 
appearance of a shop-porter’ (for there was no person ac- 
companying Mr. B. but myself). Now I do not take 
this extremely well, and should like to know what it is 
that makes him a gentleman, and me so far below one. 
Plain man as I am, it cannot be my appearance; I will 
show myself on the steps at the door of Mackay’s Hotel 
with him whenever he pleases, or anywhere else. It 
cannot be on account of my parents and relations, for in 
that I am likewise willing to abide the test. If it is, as 
is commonly believed, that a man is known by his com- 
pany, I can tell this same gentleman that I am a frequent 
and a welcome guest in companies where he would not be 
admitted as a waiter. If it is to any behaviour of mine 
that he alludes in this his low species of wit, I hereby 
declare, Sir, to you and to the world, that I never at- 
tacked a defenceless man who was apparently one half 
below me in size and strength, nor stood patiently and 
was cudgelled like an ox, when that same person thought 
proper to retaliate. As to the circumstances of the drub- 
bing which Mr, Blackwood gave this same ‘gentleman 
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from Glasgow,’ so many-witnessed it, there can be no 
mistake about the truth. 
“James Hoce, 
“ No, 6. Charles Street, Edinburgh, 
13th May, 1818,”] 


Ursixus. — There was a translation made by 
“ Parrie” of the Lectures of Zach. Ursinus, and 
published at Oxford in 1578. Where can I meet 
with a copy of it? Has any edition of this trans- 
lation been issued since the date mentioned ? 

C. Le Porr Kennepr. 

Roff. 

[ The Summe of Christian Religion, delivered by Zach- 
arias Ursinus in his Lectures upon the Catechism auto- 
rised by the noble Prince Frederick throughout his 
dominicns, and translated by Henrie Parrie, was first 
published at Oxford in 1587 (not 1578), 8vo. This was 
followed by other editions (probably abridged) in 8vo, 
Oxford, 1589, and Oxford, 1595. It was again reprinted 
in the following work with a long title-page: “ The 
Summe of Christian Religion, delivered by Zacharias 
Ursinus, first by way of Catechism, and then afterwards 
more enlarged by a sound and judicious Exposition and 
Application of the same. Wherein also are debated and 
resolved the Questions of whatsoever points of moment 
have been, or are Controversed in Divinitie. First Eng- 
lished by D. Henry Parry, and now again conferred with 
the best and last Latine edition of D. David Pareus, 
sometimes Professour of Divinity in Heidelberge. Where- 
unto is added a large and full Alphabeticall Table of such 
matters as are therein contained: together with all the 
Scriptures that are occasionally handled, by way either 
of Controversie, Exposition, or Reconciliation; neither 
of which was done before, but now is performed for the 
reader's delight and benefit. To this work of Ursinus 
are now at Jast annexed The Theological Miscellanies of 
D. David Pareus: in which the orthodoxall tenets are 
briefly and solidly confirmed, and the contrary errours of 
the Papists, Ubiquitaries, Antitrinitaries, Eutychians, 
Socinians, and Arminians fully refuted; and now trans- 
lated into English out of the Originall Latine Copie, by 
A. R. London, Printed by James Young, and are to be 
sold by Steven Bowtell, at the signe of the Bible in 
Popes-head Alley. 1645,” fol. The Catechism itself, under 
the title of The Heidelberg Cutechism, has been fre- 
quently reprinted. The last edition, 1850, contains a 
valuable bibliographical notice by the Editor, the Rev. 
A. 8. Thelwall, M.A., Lecturer at King’s College, Lon- 
don. 


Assumption or Tittes.—In the year 1845 
the following appeared among the advertisements 
in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette : — 


“ At a meeting held at the Public Office, Birmingham, 
on Friday the 12th day of Dec. 1845, Mr. Jones of London 
in the Chair, a gentleman whose name was privately 
mentioned to the chairman, stated to the meeting that 
he had discovered the existence of an Act, 36 Edw. L, 
which provided that if any person should use, cause or 
permit, or suffer to be used, or connive at or countenance 
the using or appending after his surname the addition of 
any honours, title, distinction, or designation which such 
person was not intitled by the laws of this realm so to 
use or append, every person so offending should forfeit 
and pay the sum of one hundred shillings to the king, or 
to any person by him empowered to sue for the same.” 


It farther stated that the rights of the Crown 
to all future penalties had been purchased by the 
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: | 
gentleman before alluded to, “upon very easy 


terms,” 
same. 
Will some correspondent tell me if this was 
ever enforced, or give any information on the 
subject ? G. W. M. 
(“The gentleman whose name was privately mentioned 
to Mr. Jones of London” seems to have been a greater 
man than Lord Chesterfield, for whereas that distin- 
guished Peer only took away “eleven days” from the 
Calendar and his country, Mr. Jones's friend appears to 


together with full power to sue for the 


have added a whole regnal year to the reign of Edward I. | 


Was the gentleman “whose name was privately men- 
tioned to the chairman,” and who had “ purchased upon 
very easy terms” “ the rights of the Crown to all future 
penalties,” Mr. Smith of London? Mr. Smith of London 
is the gentleman, we believe, to whom the rights of the 
Crown are generally sold. The advertisement is either a 
hoax, or probably a sly hit very well understood by the 
men of Birmingham at the time of its publication. ] 


Orv Ercuincs.—A set of old etchings, sub- 
ject historical, bears the monogram T v T, the 
v interlaced with the other letters. To what 
artist can these engravings be ascribed? I have 
heard the name, but it has escaped me. Are 
original engravings by Rembrandt often to be 
met with in the market ? C. Le Porr Kennepy. 

Roff. 


[The monogram is that of Theodore van Thulden, one 
of the most distinguished disciples of the school of Ru- 
bens. He died in 1676, aged sixty-nine. ] 


J. F. Bryant. — There is a volume of Poems, 
by J. F. Bryant, 8vo. 1787, containing his Auto- 
biography. Can you give me any information 
regarding him ? X. 


{John Frederick Bryant was born in Market Street, 
Westminster, 22nd Nov. 1753, and bred a tobacco-pipe 
maker. In 1787, by the liberality of Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, he set up as stationer and printseller at No. 
35. Long Acre, London; but not succeeding, obtained a 
place in the Excise, which his ill health obliged him to 
giveup. He died in March, 1791. The principal por- 
tion of his Autobiography has been reprinted by Dr. 
Southey in John Jones’s Attempts in Verse, pp. 135—162., 
ed. 1831. Bryant’s volume of collected Verses probably 
contains all his pieces considered worthy of publication. ] 


Carer unper Gerrarv’s Ilatn.—I have a 
beautiful woodcut of this discovery, but no par- 
ticulars. Will any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
be pleased to say if they have learnt any wx 
of it ? » W. 


_ [An account and description of Gerrard’s Hall is given 
in Wilkinson’s Londoni Iilustrata, i. 100.; and in Beau- 
foy’s London Tradesmen’s Tokens, p. 22. edit. 1855, with 
plate. In 1852, at the request of the proprietors of the 
Crystal Palace, the stones of the Crypt were all num- 
bered and forwarded to Sydenham for re-erection on the 
grounds attached to the palace; but after remaining 
there for some time, the materials were used for building 
the present water-towers. ‘Thus all traces of this ve- 
nerable relic of antiquity is now lost to the public. An 
exact model of it by Day ia deposited in the Guildhall 
lurary, 


Hert Fire Crvs.—Can you inform me where 
I may find an account of “ The Hell Fire Club ?” 
a club which existed, I believe, in Horace Wal- 
pole’s time, and belonged to either Berkshire or 
Buckinghamshire. Joun Maurice. 

{ There was published in 1721, a pamphlet entitled The 
Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of Blasphemers, A Satyr, 
most humbly inscribed to the Rt. Hon. Thomas Baron 
Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
With the King’s Order in Council for suppressing Im- 
morality and Prophaneness. 8vo. It only condemns in 
general terms the diabolical profaneness, immorality, and 
debauchery, of its meetings. ‘There were three of these 
impious associations in London, to which upwards of 
forty persons of quality of both sexes belonged. They met 
at Somerset House, at a house in Westminster, and at 
another in Conduit Street, Hanover Square. They assumed 
the names of the patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, in 
derision; and ridiculed at their meetings the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and the mysteries of the Christian religion. 
See 7 Geo. I., 1721. But our correspondent’s Query refers 
probably to The Hell Fire Club, or Monks of Medmenham 
Abbey, of which Sir F. Dashwood, Wilkes, Paul White- 
head, &c. were among the most conspicuous members. ] 


Cox’s Mrecuanism.—In The New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit, ii. 42., edit. 1784, we read, — 
“So when great Cox, at his mechanic call, 
Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fall, 
Each little dragonet, with brazen grin, 
Gapes for the precious prize, and gulps it in. 
Yet when we peep behind the magic scene, 
One master-wheel directs the whole machine ; 
The self-same pearls, in nice gradation, all, 
Around one common centre, rise and fall, &c.” 
W. Mason ? 


Who was Cox? Where was his piece of me- 


| chanism exhibited, and what {became of it after 


it had ceased to draw ? 

Was it taken to pieces, or does it still exist in 
some cabinet of curiosities ? I fancy I remember 
seeing something very like it, when I was a child, 
at a country fair. W. D. 

[ Mr. Cox was an ingenious jeweller residing in Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street, who obtained an Act of Parliament in 
1773, to enable him to dispose of his Museum by way of 
lottery. See his Descriptive Inventory of the several Ex- 
quisite and Magnificent Pieces of Mechanism and Jewellery, 
4to. 1774. The lines quoted above appear to refer to piece 
the twenty-third, described at p. 33. of his Znventory. ] 





Replies. 
ALLEGED INTERPOLATIONS IN THE “TE 
DEUM.” 


(2°¢ S. viii. 352.; ix. 31. 265.) 

I perceive that this question has been taken up 
by two of your correspondents, Mr. Boys and 
Mr. Jess. I can assure the former that I never 
saw anything offensive in the versicles, which had 
proved offending to the critical sense of some un- 
known person, whose local habitation and name I 
was in hopes of discovering by the aid of “N. & 


| Q.” The question appears to have been first 
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ventilated by some one writing under the nom-de- | 


guerre of the Hebrew letter Lamed, in p. 395, of 
the British Magazine for the last half of 1842. It 
will perhaps be satisfactory to your readers, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, especially 
in these days of parliamentary motions for revi- 
sion of the Liturgy, &c., if I transcribe the greater 
part of the letter. 





“T suspect the versicles—11.‘The Father, of an in- 
finite majesty;’ 12. ‘Thine honourable, true, and only 
Son;’ 13. * Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter,’ — 
to be an interpolation, occasioned by the fraud or in- 
judicious zeal of some firm believer in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. They appear out of place. The hymn is 
addressed to our Lord Christ, not, as our English Trans- 
lation would at first mislead us to suppose, to God the 
Father. The first versicle in the Latin is *Te Deum (not 
Deus) laudamus; te Dominum confitemur’; which shoul 
have been translated, ‘We praise Thee as God, we 
acknowledge Thee to be Lord,’ (Phil. ii, 11.) 2. *Te 
eternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur.’ ‘The Father 
everlasting’ is applied to Christ, Isa. ix. 6., WIN 
The ‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth,’ 
is addressed to Christ. (See Isa. vi. 3., compared with 
John xii. 41.) All the versicles from 1—10., and from 
14, ad fin., are applicable to our Lord, and the tenour of 
the hymn appears to me to be broken and disjointed by 
the interposition of versicles 11—13. 

“ Again, the hymn, according to the venerable testi- 
mony of antiquity, is am@bean: St. Ambrose (or with us 
the minister) led the first verse; St. Augustin (or with 
us the congregation) made the response. _ Now it will be 
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the inappropriateness of these three versicles in 
their present place appears fully as much entitled 
to regard as Mr. Jenn’s conviction of their absoe 
lute necessity. If any interpolation has taken 
} lace, it must have taken place at a the lone ane 
tecedent to the date of any existing MSS., so that 
we are entirely left to the question of internal 


evidence upon the matter. And it is not unrea- 


| sonable to suppose, that the date uswally assigned 


found, that, if these three versicles be retained, no re- | 


sponse will be given to the last; if they are omitted, th« 
alternation will be regular. There was no need, on this 
occasion, for the profession of faith in the Holy Trinity ; it 
was already declared in the form of baptism by St. Am- 
brose (Matt. xxviii. 19.), and avowed by St. Augustin 
at his immersion in the ‘laver of regeneration.’ See 
lertul. adv. Pravean and De Corond.” 

To these arguments I may add another, which 
has just suggested itself to me, viz. that, suppos- 
ing the hymn addressed, not to God the Father, 
but to the Holy Trinity, the words @fernum Pa- 
trem are not only inapplicable, but would be stu- 
diously avoided. The rubric in our own Liturgy 
particularly directs the words “ Holy Father” to 
be omitted before the proper preface for Trinity 
Sunday. I cannot remember from what source I 
derived the comparison with the hymn stated by 


| more than twenty. 
} self to 


Pliny to have been sung by the early Christians, | 


secum invicem Christo quasi Deo. 

Mr. Boys fairly enough reduces Zamed's argu- 
ment from the amebean nature of the hymn from 
a categorical to a hypothetical one; but neither 
he nor Mr. Jenp offer the slightest reply to the 
main points of his letter, which are: (1.) That 
Te Deum laudamus = We praise Thee, as God 
(not O God); which is not good sense as applied 


either to the Father or the Holy Trinity, whereas | 


it is good sense as applied to Christ. (2.) That 
ejecting the three offending versicles, the re- 
mainder becomes a hymn ¢éo Christ as God of the 
nature above mentioned, JZamed's impression of 


for the composition of the hymn was in reality 
only that of its interpolation. With the well- 
known forgery of the three heavenly witnesses in 
1 John v. 7. before our eyes, we surely cannot be 
blamed for entertaining such a suspicion. 

I confess myself entirely unable to answer the 
arguments of Lamed, and shall only be too h ‘ppy 
to find them satisfactorily answered by Mr. Boys, 
Mr. Jens, or any other of your numerous learned 


correspondents, A. Hl. W. 





MALONIANA, 
(24 S. ix. 324.) 


Your correspondent E. C. B., in proof “ how 
profoundly ignorant Malone must have been,” 
says that he speaks of Pope as patronising Lord 
Mansfield, whereas, “at the time mentioned,” 
Lord Mansficld “ was in the highest position in 
the House of Commons, the antagonist of Lord 
Chatham.” It is loose and objectionable to speak 
of Lord Mansfield and Lord Chatham as members 
of the House of Commons; the more especially 
| as the one was not created a peer for ten or 
twelve years after Pope's death, nor the other for 
I will, however, confine my- 
facts. Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, first took his seat in the House of 
Commons in March, 1743, and, according to the 
Parliamentary History, made his first speech there 
in Dee. 1743, about five months before Pope died. 
Pope’s Epistle to “ dear Murray ” was publish l 
in 1737. 

[ have thought it right to correct your cor- 
respondent in this instance, although I agree with 
him as to the worthlessness, or worse, of what are 
called the Maloniana in Sir James Prior's Life of 
Malone, which ought never to have been pub- 
lished, and never would have been by Malone. 
No doubt Malone wrote down any anecdote as he 
heard it, without time for consideration; but 
publication is a deliberate act for which he would 
have considered himself responsible ; and as many 
of the anecdotes and speculations found in Sir 
James Prior’s volume were published by Malone, 
it is fair to assume that he left the others un- 
| published, because he found them, as in truth 

they are, worthless, and in many instances ab- 
surd. Malone, therefore, is not responsible, but 
| his biographer. 
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In proof of what I say, I refer to p. 445., where 

we are told that after long endeavour to deter- 
mine the e r. - time of the quarr 1 between Pope 
and Lady M. W. Montagu, circumstances fix it 
between be and —_ 1719, when Addison died. 
Sir James Prior had of course only to refer to 
Pope’s publish d corresp\ nde nce, of which there 
have been half a dozen editions in the last half 
century, and he would have found the most 
friendly and flattering letters passing between 
them as late as Sept. 15, 1721. Acain (p. 437.) 
we are told that the imagery of the Messiah was 
derived from an old fabulous story relative to the 
celebrated cliff at —— the seat of Mr. Wortley 
Montacu in Yorkshire. Now the Messiah was 
published in May, 1712, more than two years, I 
Poli ve, before Pope knew either Mr. Worth *y or 
Lady Mary; and there is no evidence leading to 
the inference that Pope ever was at Mr. Wort- 
ley's estate in Yorkshire, which indeed was not 
Mr. Wortley’s until after the death of his father 
about 1728. 

In reference to Wycherley’s well-known mar- 
riage a few days before his death, we are told 
(p. 453.) that he settled on his wife “ a jointure 
of 10007. per annum ;” while in the very next 
page it is written that Wycherley’s whole estate 
“was 600/. per annum.” 

Malone may be excused for the following ; but 
how is Sir James Prior to be excused for pro- 
ducing it in 1860 ? — | 

“None of the biographers have told us whether Mrs. 
Racket was the daughter of Pope’s father by a former 
wife, or the daughter of his mother by a former husband, 
or the wife of one who was the son of either his father or | 
mother. I believe she was the wife of Pope’s half- 
brother; for I saw her once about the year 1760, and she 
seemed not to be above sixty years old.” 

Who Mrs. Racket was, was decided long since 
in the Atheneum; and as to Malone s eing her 
in 1760, it was shown in the same journal that 
she died in 1747 or 8, and that her will was proved 
In on 

e have also six whole pages of argument to 
show that Samuel Dyer was Junius. Here, again, 
Malone was to be excused: but what excuse 
could any one have for reproducing it since 1812, 
when it was shown by the public ation of the pri- 
vate letters that Junius was in communication | 
with Woodfall as late as January, 1773, fifteen 
months after Dyer was dead ? 

I send these as a mere sample ; I could fill 

whole number of “ N. & Q.” with like nonsense. 


M. Y. C. 


CIMEX LECTULARIUS (24 §. vy. 87.): 
BUGS (24 §, vii. 464.); BUG (24 §. ix. 261. 314.) 
I do not know the character of Mouffet’s book, 
nor whether it has engravings of the animals and 
insects. I think it not unlikely that some other 
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| malodorus vermin, and not our modern bug, may 


have frightened the two noblemen. The lady- 
bird, though pretty to look at, has a similar smell 
when crushed. 

Southall, writing in 17 
been known in England 
the writer of the article Enrowonocy, E cyclop. 
Britannica, ix. 165., s tates - “it is believed 
that they were unknown it ondon previous to 
the creat fire of 1666, aft ich calamity they 
were transported thither * pores brought from 
America.” If known here in 1503, what was the 
English name? Other “familiar beasts” are freely 
mentioned by the older dramatists, who would not 
have been restrained by delicacy from using it. 

Bug had a very di fferent meaning in the fifteenth 
and in the early part of the sixtee nth onturies, as 
may be seen in passages already cited in “ N. & 
Q.” Allow me to add, that in The Spanish Tra- 
gedy, 16 03, Reve nge says :— 


30, says that bugs have 
about sixty years 5 and 





“ This hand shall hale them down to deepest hell, 
Where none but furies, bugs, and tortures dwell.” 

Had the audience been acquainted with the 
Cimezx lectularius by that name they would have 
laughed or hissed, and there is no intended bur- 
lesque in Th Spanish Tragedy. 

. In a note on the above passage, Select Collection 
of Qld Plays, iii, 201., is: — 

« Nay, then, let’s go to sleep; when dugs and fenes 

Shall kill our courage with their fancies work.” 
Arden of Feversham, 
Sleeping with the cimer would been farce 
And: — 
“ And in their place came fearful bugges 
As black as any pitche; 
With bellies big and swagging dugges, 
More loathsome than a witch.” 
Churchyard’s Challenge, p. 180, 

They were unlike the cimex. 

I should like to know when the word bug was 
first applied to the punaise. I offer, as a mere 
conjecture, that on the appearance of a new in- 
sect, known to be offensive and feared as ve- 
nomous, a generic name of terror was given, 
which soon became identified with the species, 
and unfit for tragedy or heroics. 

“Cimex, Képis, "Adis. The chinch, wall-louse, wood- 
louse, or buggs. Those that haunt beds are here meant: 
they are flat, red, and stinking, and suck man’s blood gree- 


| dily. Pliny saith they are good against all poisons and the 


bitings of serpents.” — Salmon’s New London Dispensa- 
tory, p. 259., Lond. 1702. 

The above is the sixth edition. The “ Impri- 
matur™ is dated Mart, 2, 1676, only ten years after 
the great fire. 

Salmons description of the insect is clear. I do 


| not know whether any ancient entomologist has 
| described the Képis, or cimex, so that we can iden- 


tify it with the punaise. The cimex is noticed as 
a frequenter of beds by Catullus, xxiii. 2., and 
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Martial, xi. 32., but nothing is said of his qua- 


lities. In the Rane, Bacchus, among other ad- 


vantages which he expects from going to Hades , 


disguised as Hercules, mentions : — 
“ TloAes, Scairas, ean, omou 
Kopecs OAcyeoros.” —v. 114. 


And in the Nubes, v. 699. et seq., Strepsiades, 


though complaining bitterly of the bites, says no- 
thing of the smell. 
Garrick Club. 


FLAMBARD BRASS AT HARROW. 
(2"4 S. ix. 179. 286 .) 
Although the inscription forms two hexameters 
I would arrange it thus: — 


Modo —a 4 

« Jon odo } marmore Numinis ordine 
Medo 4 

Flam | Tumulatur 





bard | quoque verbere Stigis 
E funere hic tueatur;” 
and translate it : — 

“John Flambard E(ques) is now, by God’s decree, in 
marble buried, and from the pains of Styx may he in 
death be guarded!” 

Or thus :— 
* John Flambard E(ques) 
Now underneath this marble lies 
By Deity’s decree ; 
And from the punishment of hell 
In death may he be free!” 

There seems no reason to question that modo, 
and not medo, is correct; but funere may mean 
either death or funeral rites. The protection 
must be from the stroke of Styx, whatever that 
means, and not by it, except quite another point- 
ing is adopted, joining quoque verbere Stigis to the 
first line, and rendering, somewhat in inverted 
order, — 

“ Now by God’s decree and the stroke of Styx, John 
Fiambard E. is entombed by the marble: in death (or by 
funeral honours) may he be defended!” 

The E. cannot be translated, and clearly be- 
longs to the name of the deceased, and will of 
course mean Eques. The entire affair is fanciful, 
and the arrangement was made so bizarre merely 
in order to complete the two hexameters. 

Rev. Jonn Witt1aMs makes some of the sug- 
gestions here adopted; but I cannot think with 
him that hic tweatur means “may He defend,” 
since fweor is not only a deponent but a passive 
verb. I admit it may be translated either way, 
but prefer the one above given. Styx, Stygis, is 
one of those pagan words which our ancestors 
pressed into the service of Christianity, and mani- 
festly has the general meaning here of suffering in 
the other world. “ May John Flambard, Knight, 
be preserved from suffering in the other world !” 
to which doubtless every good Catholic will 7 
“ Amon!” B. H. C 


TFirzuorkins. | 
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I think that neither of your correspondents has 
rightly made out the puzzling inscription on this 
brass. First, let me repeat it : — 

Jon me do marmore Numinis ordine flam tum'lat’ 

Bard q°3 verbere stigis E fun’e hic tueatur.” 


My old and learned friend Canyon Witttams 
| appears to have been enticed too far by his in- 
genious speculations. It is too bold a stroke to 
substitute mo for me; for when we recollect how 
the word me is always written in such legends, we 
cannot reasonably suppose that the letter o has 
been mistaken for ane. I should be very thank- 
ful to be allowed to see a rubbing of the inscrip- 
tion, having more than once been able to settle 
disputes of this kind by seeing the original. How- 
ever, I do not expect to prove an (Edipus, to 
“clear up the enigma beyond cavil;” but I will 
hazard an interpretation which to me appears 
natural and satisfactory. 

Iadhere, then, to the reading me do, and con- 
sider it to mean, “ J give myself up, or submit to 
the divine decree, which consigns me to the tomb.” 
In the second line, the second word is undoubt- 
edly quoque : I am too familiar with contractions 
on brasses to doubt that for a moment. The 
letter E, I take to stand for et: for, if I am not 
mistaken, I have scen other instances of the same. 
The following, then, is my interpretation : — 


Jon me do 

(1) John resign myself 

marmore Numinis ordine flam tum'lat’ bard q°} 

in marble by God’s decree is buried Flam and Bard 


verbere stigis E. fune’ hic tueatur 
may he (God) preserve (him) from the punishment 
and burial of hell. 


It is worth noticing how the jingle of rhymes is 
kept up in both lines : 
Jon me 
do marmore 
Numinis ordine 
tlam tumulatur 
Bard quoque 
vulnere 
Stigis e funere 
hic tueatur. 


F.C. Ib 





INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT OF CHURCHES. 
(2"4 S. iv. 226.) 
While looking over some back volumes of “N. 
| & Q.” I met with an article on this subject, in 
which the writer considers that seats for the laity 
| do not appear to have been contemplated by the 
builders of our Gothic edifices, but to have "been 
added in later times. I am incline d to think the 
idea a correct one; but, though the writer asks for 
the opinion of others, I am sorry to find it has not 
been taken up by any of your correspondents 4s 
| I could have hoped it would have been. 
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There is another 
which I should feel greatly obliged if some of 
your readers would investigate, that has not, I 
think, been distinctly alluded to in your pages. 
There still remain a few, and a very few, churches 
where the arrangement of the chancel for the 
celebration of the sacrament is according to the 
views of the Puritans in the early times of the 
Reformation. 

Brandon, in his Glossary of Terms used in Archi- 
tecture, says : — 

“During the period of the triumph of the Puritans 
under Cromwell, the Communion Table was placed in the 
middle of the chancel, with seats all round it for the 
communicants; at the Restoration it seems to have been 
almost universally replaced in its original position, but 
in a few rare instances the Puritan arrangement was 
suffered to remain, as at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire; 
Langley Chapel, near Acton-Burnel, Shropshire; Shil- 
lingford, Bucks, &c. 

“In Jersey this puritanical position of the table is still 
very common,” 

I have been told that Winchcombe and Hayles, 
both in Gloucestershire, may be added to the 
above list, and perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents may know of others, and may be also able 
to inform me of the present state of the foregoing, 
and what dates there may be on them or can be 


branch of the subject on | 


is “synonymous with Coomber, a wool-comber.” 
(English Surnames, 3rd_ ed, vol. i. p. 110.) The 
“ family tradition” farther asserts that this Nor- 
man De Combre, on coming to England, married 
Iida, the sister of Edgar, son of King Harold. 
And the assumed fact that this “ British Prin- 
cess” was patriotic enough to remain with her 
countrymen within the walls of York, while her 
husband was amongst the besiegers of that city, 
in A.D. 1070, forms the subject of an historical 
drama, entitled Waltheof; or, the Siege of York 
(York, 1832), “ by a Descendant of one of the 
Dramatis Persone” (viz. by the author of the 
Memoirs of Dean Comber). I may add, that the 
baptismal name J/da is borne by one of the ladies 
of the family in the present generation. Query: 
had Harold a daughter of this name? The Rev. 
W. L. Bowles says, in the “ Illustrations from 
Speed,” appended to The Grave of the Last Saxon, 
that “a daughter, whose name is not known” 
(and whom in the poem he calls Adda), “ left 
England with her brothers, and sought refuge 
with them in Denmark. Speed quotes Saxo 
Grammaticus, who says, ‘ She afterwards married 


| Waldemar, King of Russia.’” 


assigned ; the date may perhaps show that Bran- | 


don attributes more to Cromwell than facts will 
warrant. I am also desirous of information re- 
specting the style and date of old wooden pulpits. 
I fear these remains of the period of the Reforma- 
tion are fast disappearing, under the present de- 
sire for Gothic restoration. 

Several of your correspondents mention the use 
of linen hangings on the altar-rail in various 
ehurches. This practice is no doubt a remnant of 
the endeavours of the early reformers to make the 
sacrament resemble the Lord's Supper as closely 
as possible. A. D. 





DR. THOMAS COMBER. 
(2°4 S. ix. 307.) 

I trust I shall not seem wanting in piety to the 
memory of the writer of the Memoirs of Dean 
Comber (quoted by the editor, wu. s.), if I state 
my conviction, that the “ family tradition” there 
alluded to is worth no more than hundreds of 
similar traditions, by which as many families are 
referred to imaginary ancestors, who “ came over 
with the Conqueror.” ‘The Dean himself was 
fond of genealogy ; and in a pedigree in his auto- 
graph, of which a copy is now lying before me, 
the earliest recorded ancestor is ; — “ Ricardus de 
Combre, Generosus in Rotulis Turris Londinensis, 
temp. Henrici Sexti. (I have long wished to verify 
this reference; how can I do so?) Mr. M. A. 
Lower is doubtless correct in stating that the 
name Comber, as well as Camber and Kempster, 


I may be allowed to rectify one or two inac- 
curacies in the Editorial Reply. The Dean of 
Durham, though related to, was not descended 
from the Combers of Shermanbury. William, the 


| purchaser of that manor in 1542, was the elder 


brother of John Comber, of Barkham, co. Sussex ; 
which John was the great-great-grandfather of the 
Dean. The John Comber of Shermanbury, to 
whom the grant of arms was made, was the son 
of the above-named William ; and was not, there- 
fore, in strictness of speech, “ one of the Dean's 
ancestors.” The blazon of the arms given in the 
Memoirs aforesaid, and thence transferred to 
“ N. & Q.” by the Editor, is unaccountably er- 
roneous. From a copy of the original grant 
(made by Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, under date 
16 June, 1571), I transcribe the following, viz. :— 

“ Golde, a Fesse Daunce Gules, between three Starres 
Sables; and to his Creaste, upon his Heaulme, on a 
Wreathe Golde and Sables, a Lynxe’s Heade, Coupe, 
Golde Pellate, manteled Gules, doubled Argent.” 


And these are the arms borne by the Dean, and 


| by all branches of the family at the present day. 





The Shermanbury branch is extinct, in the direct 
male line. Acue. 





HERALDIC ENGRAVING. 
(2"¢ S. ix. 110. 203. 333.) 
Taille douce certainly means nothing more than 


| engraving, and is no more concerned with heraldic 


dots and lines than with any other things capable 
of delineation on metal for stamping. 

Pierre Richelet, in his famous Dictionnaire de 
la Langue Frangoise, Ancienne et Moderne, Am- 
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sterdam, 1732, says, “ Taille-douce, s. f. (scalpro 
mollius imago expressa), Estampe ou image gravée 
sur une planche de cuivre ;” and gives examples. 
It seems hardly worth while to say any more 
about this. 

But the question what is the date, and who is 
the inventor, of the dots and lines used in heral- 
dic engraving, does deserve attention, and may, I 
think, be at once answered, 

The true way of putting the question seems to 
me to be this. When, and by whom, was the in- 
tention to employ dots and lines first announced ? 
Unless it can be shown that there was a formal 
announcement of an intention to use dots and 
lines for gold and colours, before the date which 
has been already assigned as the date of the in- 
vention, I think it only fair and true to consider 
the occurrence of lines which, after the invention, 
would have indicated tinctures, as simply for- 
tuitous; as, for example, in Weever. In the 
English edition of Zhe Theater of Honour and 
Knighthood, “ written in French by Andrew Fa- 
vine, Parisian,” printed in London, 1623, are 
numerous shields in which lines are freely used, 
but quite at random, and evidently with the sole 
intention of giving some artistic effect to the 
bearings; cx. g7., in the shield of England, 1 and 
4 are France, with the lines afterwards used for 
azure, and so, right; but 2 and 3 are England, 
with the lines afterwards used fur Purpure. Dots 
for gold were never, as far as I know, used till the 
date which I am going to assign. 

Father Silvester Petrasancta published his in- 
vention four years before the publication of his 
Tessere Gentilitia. Ue published at the Planti- 
nian Press at Antwerp, with a title-page designed 
by Rubens, in 1634, a work with this title, De 
Symbolis Heroicis Libri IX., “avetore Silvestro 
Petrasancta Romano e Soc. Jesy.” In the seventh 
book, at p. 313., he says, — 

“Praterea, que in wreA lamina incides, ea referent 
colores proprios saltem, certo ductu linearum, si figura 
arte fiat. Schema oculis subjicio.” 

He gives it on p. 314.:— 

“Pars punctim incisa colorem aureum seu croceum; 
pars scalpro intacta colorem argenteum seu album; pars 
que finditur lineolis transversis cyaneum; pars qu li- 
neolis obliquis seu pronis asperatur prasinum; et que 
mutuis lineolis quasi clathris inumbratur atrum seu ni- 
grum representat.” 

Then immediately follows this curious remark : 

“Sive autem hoc exiget natura colorum, qui diversa 
quadam lege vibrent jubar luminis sui, sive sculptoribus 
ponere hoc discrimen lubuerit; dicuntur Pictores periti 
semper in wrea lamina proprios colores rerum agnoscere, 
dummodd sculptor ab artis suze legibus non desciverit. 
Quw cum ita sint, tanto minus erit necesse, figuras, quan- 
tumvis colorum indigas, ab Heroicis symbolis propterea 
submovere.” 

That is to say, an opinion having prevailed that 
engravers could render the colours of painters by 
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their lines made on copper, Fr. Silv. Petrasancta 


steps in and claims certain dots and certain 
straight lines as indicating for all future time cer- 
tain tinctures; an enterprise in which, to our 
great convenience, he completely succeeded. 

My apology for troubling “ N. & Q.” so much 
at length must be the interest attached to the 
subject. D, P. 

Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


—— 


Mitxie gucera (2™ S. ix. 324.) — The line 
* Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera,” 
is in the 4th Epode Zn Menam. ‘That Horae 
used mille asa definite for an indefinite number 
is clear from his Satire L. i. 50. : — 
“ Jugera centum, an 
Mille aret.” 

“ Whether he cultivate a hundred or a thousand 
acres.” The jugum was 80X40 = 3200 square 
yards; 100 jugera would be 66 acres, and 1000 
would be 661 acres. The territory of the city of 
Rome (I’ Agro Romano) contains, according to 
Nicolai, 111,400 rubbi = 27,850 acres, of which 
one-half is arable (Penny Cye. vi. 199.). From the 
words of Cicero, speaking of the Campagna, “Qui 
ager, ut dena jugera sint, non ampliiis quinque 
millia potest sustinere” (ad Ait. ii. 16.), it ap- 
pears that its area was (6.43, x 5000=) 33,050 
acres. Other instances of the use of mille as a 
indefinite number by Virgil, Caesar, Catullus, &e. 
may be found in any good Latin Lexicon. Be- 
fore the word million was invented, the word 
thousand expressed, not merely 100 x 10, but any 
large number, as is shown in many languages. 
Ignorance of this is the origin of the millenarian 
heresy. T. J. Bucxtox. 

Lichfield. 

* Quid referat intra 
Nature tines viventi, jugera centum, an 
Mille aret?” 
The above quotation (from Horace, 1. Sat. 1.) 


| will probably corroborate your correspondent’s (a8 


it does my own) impression, that 1000 jugera was 
the “ Roman ideal of a large estate.” 

It is well known that Licinius Stolo was pun- 
ished (n.c. 356.) for transgressing his own law, 
“ne quis plus guingenta jugera agri possideret. 
Aurelius Victor says (cap. xxxiii. 6.) that Curius 
Dentatus “ quaterna dena agri jugera viritim po 
pulo divisit. Sibi deinde totidem constituit, dicens, 
neminem esse debere cui non tantum sufliceret. 

G. M. G. 

Hate tue Pirer (2™ §, ix. 306.) — The lines 
under the portrait of Hale, the Derbyshire pipet, 
will be found in Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
vol. ii. p.545., and a part of the hornpipe (enough 
to prove that it is unsuited for words) at p. 741. 
of the same. A copy of the original engraving, 
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by Sutton Nicholls, is in the posse ssion of Mr. 
George Daniel of Canonbury, and the hornpi ipe is 


printed as “ The Famous Darbysheire Hornpipe” 





in — 

*An Extraordinary Collection a ins: and Merry 
Humours, containing Hornpipes, res, North-Country 
Frisks, Morrises, BDagpipe-Hornp nen and Rounds, with 


severall additional Fancies added: fit for all that play 


nj publick.” [1713 
A copy of this book is in the British Museum. 
The lines are — 
« Before three 
Of many lor: 


monarchs I my skill did prove, 

ls and knights I had the love; 
Ihere’s no musician e’er did know the peer 
Of HALE Tux Pirer, in fair Darby-shire.” 
Wutii1am Cuarre ce. 


Birack-Guarp (1" S. old 
French dictionary *, I find the following explana- 
tion given of this term: — 


passim.) — In an 





“On appelle ainsi de jeunes gueux qui servent dans un 


corps-d -garde, les goujats. 


What a 


correct 
blac kguard F 


uthority is there 


T. LAMPRAyY. 
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Epnear Famuny (2"¢ §. ix. 334.) — Your corre- 
spondent is decidedly wrong in writing of “ Edgar 
of Keithock and Wedderlie.” The families were 
quite distinct: they existed contemporaneously, 


one in Forfarshire, the other in the county of 


Berwick ; and they do not appear to dave held 
any communication with each other. 

Wedderlie is in Berwickshire ; and the Edgars 
of Wedderlie claimed descent from Edgar, second 
son of Cospateich, second Earl of Dunbar, and 
from Richard Edg ar, who, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, married the eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Robert de Lord of Sanquhar ; and they 
carried for arms the lion argent of Dunbar, quar- 
tered with three water budgets for De Ro 8 5 they 
had greyhounds for supporters; a dexter hand 
hold ling a dagger point downw: ards for crest; and 
their motto was “ Maun do it.” (See Douglas’s 
Peerage and Nisbet's Heraldry.) The Edgars 
continued to possess Wedderlie till the middle o 
the eighteenth century, when the remnant of their 
once extensive estate passed to Lord Blantyre. 
The only male descendant of the last proprietors 
was the late Rear- Admiral Alexander Edgar, 
who left . only daughter and only child, Maria 
Bethia Edgar. This lady, who was twice mar- 
ried, — Istly, to Captain Campbell, R.N., and, 


* week 


éndly, to Dr. Tait, —died at Boulogne in the 
spring of 1856. There were several branches ol 
the Wedderlie f; unily in Be = kshire, who may, 


or ma y not, be extinet, —as Ex lgar ot Westenther ; 
Edga ir of Evelaw, whose tower I have seen stand- 
ing in ruins, but of whose representatives I can give 





—Fp.] 


()u., Whose, and of what date ? 


for this statement? If 
is it not the origin of our present word | 


| Edgar, 
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no account; and Edgar of Newtounde Birgham, 
which was acquired in the seventeenth century 
by Richard Edgar (son of Oliver Edgar, a cadet 
ot Wedderlie, by Margaret, daughter of George 
Pringle of Torwoodlee), and which remained in 
pos ession of his descendants till 1808. Of this 
family the representative, I believe, was the Rev 
John Edgar, of Hutton, Berwickshire, who died a 
few years 

Keithock is, I think, in Forfarshire ; an 
ing at the armorial bearings of the Edg 
Keithock (viz. a lion rampant between a garb in 
chief and a writing pen in base; crest, a dagger 
crossed with a quill ; motto, “ Potius inger nio 
quam vi"), I think it highly probable, inc deed, 
that the family was founded by a cadet of Wed- 
derlic. But I must observe that Nisbet do 3 not 
say so when he mentions the armorial bearings, as 
I ‘cannot help thinking he would assuredly lass 
done, if either he or his friend “the Laird of 
Wedderlie,” to whom he alludes in his valuable 
work, had known such to be the case. I have 
heard that this family (to which belonged Mr. 
secretary to the Chevalier), after remov- 
ing from the neighbourhood of Glasgow, went to 
the Isle of Man, and thence America, but for 
the truth of this I cannot vouch. It is certain, 
however (and a glance at Nisbet will convince 
anyone), that the families of Wedderlie and 
Keithock were quite distinct, and that no Scot- 


ago. 
1 look- 
ars of 


tish genealogist would fail to perceive your cor- 
respondent's error in writing of “the family of 
| Edgar of Keithock and Wedderlie.” Cc. W. 


Hymns (2™ §S. ix. 234. 314.) — Mr. Sepewick 
states positively that “ the tune called Olivers was 
composed by Thomas Olivers between the years 
1762 and 1770,” and refers to Creamer and Ste- 
vens as authorities. Stevens I have not 
Creamer’s statement is founded on the following 
by the Rev. Thos. Jackson : — 

“ Men Charles Wesley, M.A., abridged 
edition (p. 360.): 

“ The fine melody, entitled ‘ Helmsley,’ and adapted to 
the hymn ‘ Lo he comes with clouds descending, 
posed by him (Olivers).” 

Again : 

* Lives of Early Methodist Preachers (vol. i p. le 6.): 

“ He (Olivers) also wrote a hymn on the last judgment, 
consisting of several stanzas which he set to music him- 


self.” 


I find, on comparison, 


seen, 


rs of the Rev. 


was com- 


that the “ Olivers” of 
Wesley’s Sacred Harmoiy, and the “ Helmsley” 
of modern Psalm Books, are the same tune in 
different keys; and that “ Helmsley” is uniformly 
attributed to the Rev. Martin Madan, and is to 
be found, I understand, in the Lock Collection, 
1769. 

Would Mr. Sepewick have 
say whether the title of Olivers’ hymn is 


the kindness to 
“A 


Hymn on the Last Judgment set to Music by the 
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Author,” or merely “ A Hymn on the Last Judg- 
ment ?” 

Perhaps Mr. Cuarre.t, who first proposed the 
question as to authorship of the tune, will be able 
to answer it so far as Madan and Helmsley are 
concerned. 

As Mr. Sepewicx has announced a reprint of 
Olivers’s Hymns, with Memoir, it would be well if 
the question could be settled at once. C. D. H. 


Drisneens (2° §. ix. 93.) — Your correspon- 
dent Mr. Repmonp is informed that the materials 
of which this favourite dish is compounded are, 
the serum of the blood of sheep mixed with milk 
and seasoned with pepper, salt, and tansy. This 
is sold made up in the puddings of sheep which 
have been purified: they are generally about a 
yard long, and usually served hot for breakfast, 
and eaten with drawn butter, and red or black 
pepper according to taste. A part of the Cork 
market is exclusively appropriated for the sale of 
drisheens, tripes, and sheep's trotters. Drisheens 
were formerly quite a fashionable dish, and were 
not unfrequently to be met with at the supper- 
table. Mr. Bryan A. Cody, in his, excellent little 
work, The River Lee, Cork, and the Corkonians, 
p- 118., says :— 

“In Fishamble Lane, some of the choicest spirits of the 
city, as well as its merriest roisterers, held jovial suppers, 


seasoned by the most brilliant wit and rare scholarship. | 


Here Millikin, Maginn, Tolekin, Boyle, and other mem- 
bers of the Deipnosophists, enjoyed ‘ the flow of soul,’ and 
pushed their revels far into the night. Tolekin has cele- 
brated the spot in a song full of racy humour, entitled 
‘Judy M'Carthy, of Fishamble Lane.’ It was famous for 
its oysters, beefsteaks and drisheens,” &c. 


The verse of the above-mentioned song having 
reference to our subject, is as follows ; — 


“ They may rail at the city where first I was born, 
But it's there they’ve the whiskey, and butter, and pork ; 
And a neat little spot for to walk in each morn — 
They call it Daunt’s Square, and the city is Cork. 
The square has two sides—why one east and one west, 
And convenient’s the region of frolic and spree, 
Where salmon, drisheens, and beef steaks are cooked 

best : 

Och! Fishamble’s the Eden for you, love, and me!” 
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and so the pontring (ligging) in the bowels of that 
land for money is recompensed by turning Europe in 
buriall place.” (Christian Observations and Resolvtions, 
II Centurie, Newlie published by Mr. William Strvther, 
Preacher of the Gospel at Edinbvrgh — Edinbvrgh Printed 
— Heires of Andro Hart, Anno Dom. 1629, 18m, pp. 

This quaintly written volume, and from a cele- 
brated press, is dedicated to “ the Right Noble and 
Potent Earle, John Earle of Wigtoun, Lord 
Fleyming, Bigger, Cumingshold, &*., and one of 
his Ma most honourable priuie Council,” whose 
mother was “that truelie Religious Ladie Dame 
Lillias Grahame.” 

The author appears to have attended at her 
death-bed, and had formerly been tutor to the 
earl (“in directing your Lo. Studies”), to whom 
and to his “religious Ladie and numerous chil- 
dren,” he wishes preservation “ from all the wicked. 
nesse of this dangerous time,” &c. 

Mr. Struther, in his “ Epistle Dedicatorie,” 
farther affords us a peep into the religious condi- 
tion of some of the domestic establishments of the 
Scottish nobility in the olden times : — 

“ What a gricfe is it (says he) to see the neglect of Gods 
worshippe in many Noble Houses: There is great care and 
prouision for the backe and the bellie, but nothing for the 
Soule. Manie Seruants, great seruice, and appointed times, 
places, and dyets for bodilie necessities, but none of all these 


Sor the spirituall: If there be any thing of that sort it is at 


Meale-time, and then a Page is called up from swaggering 
in the Kitching, or strugling in the Woman house to play the 
Leuite: So the greatest worke of the House is committed 
to him that hath least grace,” &c. 

I may notice that in looking over old books 
there are often found dedications to public per- 
sonages, containing many details and particulari- 
ties of individual and family history now quite 
obsolete and forgotten, and, as a source of infor- 
mation to genealogists and others, they in their 
own sphere ought not, I think, to be laid aside. 
No doubt in panegyric they are generally fulsome 
and exaggerated, but taking along with us the 


| spirit and character of the age in which they were 


written, and as near as possible adjusting the 


| balance, a few useful hints may sometimes be ob- 


R. C. | 


Cork. 


Tue Sinews or War anv THE Rev. Mr. 
Srrutuer (2% §S. ix. 103. 228.)—An old in- 
stance of this phrase, “ the sinews of war,” in re- 
ference to money, is used by a Scotch writer in 
the following passage. le is speaking of the 
conquests of the Spaniards in South America, or, 
as he terms it, “ ‘The New found Land,” p. 102. :— 

“But it (that country) did soone avenge itselfe on 
these oppressours by insnaring them with riches: It 
furnished to Europe the instruments of sinne, the matter 
of Avarice, Lust, and Strife, and the sinnewes of Warre. 
The plate of siluer and Gold that came from it is nothing 
else but allurements to sinne, and wages to entertaine 
Warres in Europe to revenge her wrongs done to America, 





tained. 

May I inquire whether any of the Edinburgh 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” have made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Struther; and if so, to com- 
municate ? G. N. 


The earliest use of this expression in English 
recorded in the editorial answer to this Query !s 
copied from Boyer'’s Dict. 1702. I venture to 
offer two extracts of earlier date in which this 
phrase is used. 

(a.) From The Life and Death of the Iilustrious 
Robert Earl of Essex, by R. Codrington, M.A. 
London, 1646 : — 

“ Money is the Sinew of War, to provide themselves 
with which the City were desired to bring in their Plate 
to make it Sterling for that Service.” 
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(b.) From The New State of England, London, 
1693 : — 

“The Kingdom besides is so abundantly furnished 
with Men and Horses, with Provisions and Ammunition, 
aud Money the Sinews of War, that nothing, &c.”— Part 
Il. p. 102. 

' C. Le Porr Kennepy. 

Roff. 

Mr. Lrpe Brown (2"¢ S. ix. 124.)—This gen- 
tleman was a director of the Bank, and a distin- 
guished collector of statues and other monuments 
of classical antiquity. A catalogue of those at 
his house at Wimbledon was published in 1768, 
at which time he was F.A.S., having been elected 
in 1753. Some months before his death, he sold 
acollection of busts, statues, &c. to the Empress 
of Russia for 22,0007. sterling. A house in St. 
Petersburg was recommended to him by a mer- 
chant to receive the money, and remit it to bim. 
He received 10,0002. in bills of exchange ; but 
the remainder, though repeatedly promised, was 
never forwarded. At last news reached England 
that the house in St. Petersburg had stopped 
payment, which had such an effect upon Mr. 
Brown that he never recovered the shock. On 
Sept. 10, 1787, he had just set out for an even- 
ing walk from his house in Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side, when he was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
and expired immediately. Ge Es 


Mr. Lyde Brown sold his valuable collection of 
antiquities to the Empress of Russia. He died at 
Wimbledon in 1787. A catalogue of his statues 
was published the same year. His house, which was 
afterwards Lord Melville's, and then in the occu- 
pation of the Earl of Aberdeen, was in 1811 in 
that of Lord Lovaine. 
Iondon, 1st edition, vol. i. p. 540.; vol. iv. p. 
617. and Supplement (1811) p. 96. W. Hl. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


My Eye Berry Martin (2™ §S. ix. 315. 355.)— 
If M. justly grieves “to see ‘N. & Q.’ transmit- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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See Lysons’s Environs of | 


ting to posterity incorrect slang,” I may be per- | 


mitted to express regret that M. himself leans 


to the silly Joe Miller account of the origin of | 


the phrase. I do not pretend to give its real 


source, but I do protest against the aforesaid | 


legend as utterly inconsistent, and devoid of all 
plausibility. If a man ever did hear a prayer in 
4 foreign church beginning with “O mihi Beate 
Martine,” which is utterly improbable, for no 
such public formulary exists, and persons praying 
in private would not speak aloud ; but supposing 
anyone did hear such words, he would hear them 
pronounced, not in the English way, but sounding 
thus, O mcthi beaitay Marténay, which would 
never convey to his ear the least approximation 
to “O my eye, Betty Martin.” It may be very 


well for a joke; but seriously to maintain its pro- | chiselled as a contraction of de. 


bability is really too absurd. F.C. H. 
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Cuarkina the Doors (2"¢ S. ix. 112. 273.)— 
An ancient example of this practice is given in 
The Life and Acts of Sir William Wallace, by 
Henry the Minstrel, edit. 4to., Edinburgh, 1820, 
edited by Dr. Jamieson — Buke Sewynd, lines 
410-17.: — 

“ Than twenty men he gert fast we theis draw, 

Iik man a pair, and on thair arme thaim threw; 
Than to the toune full fast thai cuth persew. 
The woman past befor thaim suttelly ; 

Cawhkit ilk yett, that thai neid nocht gang by, 
Than festnyt thai with wetheis duris fast, 

To stapill and hesp, with mony sekyr cast.” 


G.N. 


“ Epistot® Onscurorum Virorum” (2™ §. vi. 
22. 41.)— Just at the time when I wrote these 
Notes, the Epistole were reprinted at Leipsic by 
Teubner, without note or comment; and this 
edition, which is very prettily printed, can now 
be easily procured. ‘The editor adds a short 
apology for reprinting the third volume, which he 
says first appeared as late as 1689. Is it possible 
this can be true? Does he mean 1589? 

A. De Morgan. 


“* Jack” (24 S. ix, 281.)—-In an article on 
“The National Flags of England,” in the Art 
Journal for December, 1859, Mr. Boutell gives 
the following explanation of this term: — 


“The term ‘Union Jack’ is one which is partly of 
obvious signification, and in part somewhat perplexing. 
The ‘Union’ between England and Scotland, to which 
the flag owed its origin, evidently supplied the first half 
of the compound title borne by the flag itself. But the 
expression ‘ Jack’ involves some difficulty. Several solu- 
tions of this difficulty have been submitted; but, with a 
single exception only, they are by far too subtle to be con- 
sidered satisfactory. A learned and judicious antiquary 
has recorded it as his opinion that the flag of the Union 
received the title of ‘ Union Jack’ from the circumstance 
of the union between England and Scotland having taken 
place in the reign of King James, by whose command 
the new flag was introduced. The name of the King in 
French, ‘ Jaques,’ would have been certainly used in 
heraldic documents. The Union flag of King ‘Jaques’ 
would very naturally be called, after the names of its 
royal author, Jaques’ Union, or Union Jaques,— and so 
by a simple process, we arrive at Union Jack. This sug- 
gestion of the late Sir Harris Nicolas may be accepted, 
I think, without any hesitation. The term ‘Jack’ hav- 
ing once been recognised as the title of a flag, it is easy 
enough to trace its application to several flags.” 

R. F. Skercuver. 

Eritarn in Memory or a Spaniarp (2°°S. ix. 
324. 351.) — With reference to the reading pro- 
posed by Sir Joun Scott Lixtre, I beg leave to 
suggest that the name is obviously “ Juan Calvo 
de Saavedra.” Both of these apellidos (surnames) 
are common (the latter being one of those borne 


| by the immortal author of Don Quixotie); and 


|} vice 


| Spaniards are perversely apt to use ) for 2, and 


In sculptured writing d is generally 


C. Boora. 


rersa. 


Montrose. 
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Heratpic Query (2 S. ix. 326.) —The arms 
and crest described by J. apparently belong to 
one of the following families : — 

“ Dunch (Little Witnam, co. Berks). 
tween three towers triple-towered 
ducal coron wr, an antelope’s head 


Sa. a chevy. be- 
Crest. Out of a 


maned, armed 


ir. 
iz. 
ana at re 
* Dunch engr. or between 
lemi antelo; 


- Burke’s 


Arms as 
an ante- 


sloucester ). 
ut of a crown 


. SHecrry Ectts. 


by the Fields, an 
Vert, tw bs i 
pss. eal 
hands cou pr. Crest: a 
Motto: Decrey 


ing a garb or 


Mastery Inactrvrry (2™ 

fer. Hor. Epist. lib. i. xi. 28. :— 
* Strenua nos exercet 

Whrieut Prowtanp (2™ §S, ix. 313.) — 
Acue will see a pedigree of the family of Wright 
of Plowland, and afterwards of Bolton-upon- 
Swale, in Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, p. 98., 
lately published by the Surtees Society. 


G. W. M. 


or 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

An iretic Boat urt the Autumn of 
Tsaac J. Hays, Sur t of the Second Grinnell E- 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by D. Nortor 
(Bentley.) 

In the autumn of 1854, the author of 

ght persons, t 
* Advance,” under id of Dr. Kane, 

Har! ho made an unsuccessful 
pernavick in North Greenland, the 

rhe party were absent 

med, after an amount 
must be read 


ig without 


1854, by 
rpe lition, 
Shaw. 


in 


the present work 
was or ( ing 
the c 


our, W 


the brig mma 


mt ition, 
months, were dé 


und endurance hich 


Mr 
n med 
Mi fortun 


party 
il char 


wn ft 
work on th 

ure of being receiv 

Innes claims as the 


no Ir nes 18 one 8o we ll kn 
story that any 

ne appears is 

Mr. 


title- 
1 


a portion of the crew of 


| only merit of these sketches, that they teach that true 
history is best to be learnt from the study of its original 
| materials,—not in the elegant summary of Hume, or the 
glittering narrative of Gibbon, but in the rough and 
vivid pictures of events recorded by contemporary chroni- 
clers; and that th who would really judge a people 
must do so by their institutions and laws; by the culti- 
vation of their soil; by their literature, and by their 
progress in science and art. nsicl 1 of such 
evidence as this the ten chapt which the present 
volum are devoted, at sult is a volume 
and 


instructiv nd which, with its i. 
lustrative maps, Glossary, and copious Index, might well 
be styled a Handbook of the Earl; 


History of Scotland, 
The Semi-Detached House. Edited by Lads 
Lewis. ntley.) 


ratio 


nsists 


at once amusine 


Theresa 


ley’s Standard 
this graceful and 
eclitore 
v won for 
an accomplished authoress ig 
rature. 

Lady Morgan: her Career, Li Personal, wit 
a Glimpse at her Friends, and a: Word to her Calumnias 
tors. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, &e. (Skeet.) 

What we said of the pamphlet entitled The Friends 
Foes, and Advent . uly Morgan, out of which the 
present work has it it was “ pleasant, 
genial, and gossiping,” — applies with full force to the 
volume before us, which aspires to nsidered, hows 
ever, as a perfectly new work, and may well do so from the 
amount of new materials introduced into it. And thes, 
be it observed, refer not merely to the heroine of Mr. Fits 
patrick’s lively and amusing volume, but to the many re 
markable personages with whom Lady Morgan became 
acquainted in the course of her brilliant career. 


volume of Bent 


ilar form, of 


nto the world under th 
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of 
» reputation 
another department of lit 


vera and FP 
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grown,—namely, t! 


be cc 


Hlow we Spe nt thé 
By 


Autumn ; or, Wanderings in Brittany, 
the Authoress of The 7 imely Retr ( Bentley.) 

here is no part of France more replete with interest 
to travellers from these islands than Brittany, and no 
part perhaps which has been more frequented by travele 
lers of the sterner sex. ‘The present volume, telling im 
a simple and unaffected style what are the objects best 
worth seeing in Brittany, and the easiest way to visit 
them, will be found an agreeable, almost an indispensable, 
companion to luring the coming season, 
turn their ste sen land of old romance 


eat, 


ladies who may, 


ps towards this ch 


I 
forrs ann Qveares™ it p 
seued in Mowruty Paars. 
Sux Months for ’ 


l at noon on Friday, and is also 
~“ptrion for Sramurro C 
arded the Publishers (including the 
wily Lxoex) us Ile. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order ™ 
favour of Messas. Bert ano Datoy,186. Freet Staeet, E.C.; to whom 
111 Commu stcartons ron the Eorron should be addressed. 
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